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Stafford’s Island 


I 


PETER STAFFORD’S house was the only one 
on Stafford’s Island — the only white man’s 
house — there were the cabins of a few 
negroes. Peter disliked the negroes; he had 
not sold to many of them. The island was 
a lonely enough spot on the edge of the 
sound, where gulls and gannets roosted, and 
the tides brought in the flotsam of the sea. 
It was a beautiful spot too, beautiful with 
live oaks, moss-hung, with virgin pine, with 
palmettoes growing among the sea myrtles, 
where the land runs into the marshes. 

Peter loved the place; it was the only 
thing left him to love. There was his grand- 
daughter, to be sure, but Clarissa seemed 
scarcely to count. He never thought of 
loving Clarissa, nor did she think of loving 
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him. They represented facts in each other’s 
existence — not affection. 

Old Peter was a strange man. Misfortune 
had warped him, for he was not heart-of-oak. 
He might have done well enough under other 
circumstances, but they had not been given 
to him, and his was not the nature that 
could compel fate. “Peter the Hermit,” 
somebody had called him, somebody who 
had not forgotten the Stafford name, and 
who had seen the light from Peter’s study 
streaming out across the sound. 

Clarissa was twenty — “young, and so fair.” 
Her grandfather would probably have stated 
her age as less than it was, while her fairness 
escaped his notice. He seldom looked at her 
attentively. There was, however, a spirited 
delicacy about Clarissa’s features and a 
vividness of color in her chestnut hair and 
healthy skin, yet it was a face that gained 
and lost in beauty as the expression varied 
in her eyes. There was a touch of mysticism 
in their gray depths that gave value to their 
purity. Clarissa, too, loved the island, though 
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of late she had begun to question its beauty. 
For what was it always prepared? For 
something more than this, certainly — her 
grandfather’s age and her own unfulfilled 
youth. Day after day, changing skies were 
reflected in rippling water; sunlight fell 
aslant through leaves that colored it softly. 
Night after night, moons waxed and waned, 
stars shone, and salt winds moaned in the pines. 
Yet nothing happened. She could not have 
told what should happen, but in these latter 
days a sense of expectancy had fallen upon her. 

“Seem like you seekin’, Missy,” old Jinny, 
the negress who had raised her, said. 

Clarissa was sitting on the steps looking 
out over the garden. “No, I’m not seeking,” 
she answered. 

Jinny was referring to religion. “Time 
you was gittin? in de wilderness, honey.” 
The old woman let herself down on the steps 
as she spoke. 

Clarissa made no answer. “What used 
to be planted in that bed by the oleander ?” 
she asked irrelevantly. 
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“Them was pansies. Yo’ gran’ma usen 
to have ’em in big dish on de table.” 

“Why don’t we clear up this garden ?” the 
girl demanded. | 

“Ax yo’ gran’pa,” said Jinny laconically. 

Clarissa looked at the overgrown beds 
in annoyance. “Nothing but four o’clocks 
all over it.” 

“Hawg couldn’t grub up de fo’ clocks,” 
Jinny remarked. 

“The spider lily is blooming,” said Clarissa. 
Such things were items of sufficient interest 
to excite comment. 

“Law, dem spider lily root mus’ be big 
as watermelon, dey been dey so long.” Jinny 
sighed reflectively. 

“I’m going to get Daddy Tom to spade 
up this whole place,” Clarissa said suddenly. 
There was a vehemence in her manner 
that told of inward revolt. 

“Better get Steben wid de mule and de 
plow,” Jinny suggested. 

_ “I don’t care which one I get.” 

“Yo” gran’pa say so?” 
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Clarissa shook her head. “He wouldn’t 
know the difference.” 

“Can’t fool Mister Peter,” said Jinny with 
conviction. “He want eb’ryt’ing leave jis 
so.” 

“Why do you suppose he cares so much ?” 

“He study. He study on he trouble,” 
Jinny replied. 

“Funny!” said Clarissa, briefly. She was 
too used to her grandfather’s ways to make 
further comment upon him. 

“Study on he trouble,” Jinny repeated 
solemnly. She, too, was evidently meditat- 
ing upon the past. 

Clarissa had a baffled feeling. She had 
had it more than once of late. Slowly it 
had dawned upon her that there was some- 
thing of mystery in that past that might 
explain Jinny’s silences and sighs, and the 
embittered isolation of her grandfather’s 
life. She scarcely knew how to get at it. 
If there was something wrong, she felt that 
she should not ask Jinny about it, and her 
grandfather’s manner did not encourage in- 
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quiry. She dallied with the subject often, 
and approached it from various directions. 

“My grandmother was beautiful, wasn’t 
she, Maum Jinny ?” 

“My kingdom, ain’ty ’tis!” Jinny re- 
plied with enthusiasm. 

“And she didn’t like it here, did she?” 

“Ou-ee!” The old woman lifted her 
eyes in asseveration. “She say to me, 
‘Jinny, if dat sea win’ don’t stop sich a 
wisperation in dem pine tree, I gwine outen 
my head.’”’ 

“Funny,” said Clarissa again. “I love 
that sound. Don’t you?” 

“Town people ain’t like dem kind o’ 
ving in de night.” 

“Did you hear the owls last night?” 
Clarissa asked. 

“Yes, suh! I have to git up an’ put de 
shubble in de ashes, befo’ dem owils kin 
leave off hollerin’,”” Jinny declared. 

“I don’t believe there’s any sense in 
putting the shovel in the fire. What sense 
could there be?” Clarissa inquired. 
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“What makes de owil gone way, den?” the 
old woman asked, unshaken in her conviction. 

Clarissa made no reply. “Three steamers 
out at sea,” she remarked, with idle interest 
in the distant view. 

“Tain? but two,” said Jinny. 

“The first one is just a speck. Can't 
you see the smoke? Wouldn’t it be nice 
if steamers came in here close?” 

“Steben say steamer would scare off de 
fish,” Jinny objected. 

“I shouldn’t care,” the girl said with 
decision. | 

“Fish bitin’ pretty good now,” said Jinny. 

“Trout were jumping yesterday after- 
noon,” Clarissa remarked. 

“I yhea de porpus puffin’.” Jinny 
laughed as she spoke. ‘Yo’ gran’ma usen 
to say dem porpus is de onlies t’ing what 
make her feel like sump’n is passin’ by de 
house.” 

“Did Grandfather read as much then 
as he does now?” Clarissa asked suddenly. 

“Yo’ gran’pa neber was much comp’ny 
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for yo’ gran’ma,” Jinny replied, generaliz- 
ing with the air of one who would avoid 
definiteness of statement. 

“I don’t think he could have been,” 
Clarissa said, half to herself. 

“Dat been de trouble,” Jinny remarked. 

Clarissa wanted to ask, “What trouble ?” 
but she refrained. Why she did so she 
scarcely knew. 

“When yo’ pa born, she say to me, ‘Jinny, 
dis chile is not gwine to raise on de islan.’ 
Dat make she taken de chile wid her when 
she gone.” Jinny watched the girl as she 
spoke. 

Clarissa glanced around at her old nurse 
quickly. “Where did she go?” She caught 
her breath — here seemed the clue to the 
mystery. 

“Aint you know yo’ gran’ma leave yo’ 
_gran’pa?” 

“Left him!” Clarissa cried wonderingly. 

“She leave him, an’ she taken de chile 
too. Dat make I say she ain’t got de rights; 
she taken yo’ gran’pa chile.” 
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“It was her child,” said Clarissa. Sud- 
denly, in this cleavage between her grand- 
parents, she decided where she gave her 
allegiance. “It was her child!” There was 
a defiant ring in her voice. 

“ But he been a boy, an’ he hab yo’ gran’pa 
name. Dat hurt Mister Peter.” 

“Whats a name?” said Clarissa, scorn- 
fully. “I’ve got his name, too—I’m a 
Stafford.” | 

“But you ain’t gwine to stay a Stafford. 
You'll be gittin? married fust ting you 
know.” | 

“Who am I going to marry?” Clarissa 
demanded. 

Jinny did not attempt to answer the 
question. “Yo’ gran’ma neber done yo’ 
gran’pa right when she taken off de chile,” 
she reiterated. . 

“Well, he got me back,” said Clarissa. 

“Yes, an’ he done a good part by you,” 
Jinny answered sharply. “I ’member de 
day he taken me up to town to git you. 
He call me in de liberry, an’ he say, ‘ Jinny, 
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my gran’chile is le? an orphan.’ I say, 
‘I didn’t knowed you had one, Mister Peter.’ 
He say, ‘Neither did I, Jinny, till de letter 
come.’ I tell ’em, ‘Please goodness, don’t 
seem like it been long enough.’ ‘Twenty- 
nine years, Jinny, he say. ‘I want you 
to go up to town wid me to-morrer an’ git 
de chile.’ I say to him, ‘Mister Peter, you 
dunno how to raise chillun.’”’ 

“Did he ever hold me?” Clarissa in- 
quired. 

“I can’t rightly say he eber hol’ you, 
but he look at you,’ Jinny replied truth- 
fully. | 

“Poor Grandfather!” said Clarissa, laugh- 
ing, yet there was an unexpected softening 
of her voice. It did not occur to her to 
pity herself. She was conscious of needing 
no pity. 

“If I had been a boy, do you suppose he 
would have liked me better?” she asked. 

“Scusin? de name, it wouldn’t a made 
no diff’ence,” Jinny replied. 

“It’s nonsense to think about the name,” 
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Clarissa decided. ‘‘ Besides, I’m named for 
my grandmother. That ought to have pleased 
him.” 

Jinny shook her head. “Seem like dat 
come on him mighty ha’d. I usen to call 
you Missy, so’s to git roun’ it, but one day 
he ketch me up sharp. He say, ‘Dis chile 
got a right to de name her father give her.’ 
I say, ‘Yes, sir, but ee so little.’ He say, 
‘Neber min’, I wish it use.’”’ 

“I should think he would like to hear 
it, if he loved her,” said Clarissa. 

Jinny made no answer. After a time, she 
got up stiffly, and walked slowly down 
the path. “Hoopee!’ she cried. “If yo’ 
gran’ma was livin’, she’d hab ebery nigger 
on dis islan’ grubbin’ fo’ clock root.” 

“That’s what I’m going to do,” said 
Clarissa. “And yet—’” she hesitated. 
“What’s the use? Nobody ever comes here 
to see the garden.” 

“Tain no use—not now,” said Jinny. 

“The breeze is rising,’ Clarissa observed 
suddenly. 
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“Tide mus’ be on de flood,” said Jinny. 

“Yes, it’s turned. I’m going for a sail.” 

Clarissa left the old woman and went 
out on the bluff. Below, on the narrow 
stretch of beach, was her own little catboat. 
She climbed down to it by way of a fallen 
oak tree, which long ago the tide had under- 
mined. The rough, lichen-covered trunk 
made sure footing. She jumped from it 
lightly, then pushed her boat off with a 
strong, effective shove, stepped the mast, 
and shook out the sail. 

Her muscles were in good trim. She was 
proud of those muscles, she liked to draw 
them up into knots in her arms. The knots 
were never large enough, though, to satisfy 
her. She made no account of the fine, steel- 
like network that gave to her body its poise 
and agility. 

The breeze was fresh; Clarissa’s boat 
ran lightly out into the sound. She loved 
to sail. She stretched herself along the 
narrow deck, the tiller under one arm, hold- 
ing the boat close against the wind, and 
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getting every inch of speed from it. A 
kingfisher flew with her, pouncing now and 
then into the water, and shrieking raucously 
when he failed to reach his prey. 

+ Mares’ tails in the sky, and the softness 
of summer in the September air! As she 
brought the boat about, Clarissa’s eyes 
turned to the shore that she had left. 
Stafford’s island lay darkly green across 
the sound. She seemed to be looking back 
at her life, at her grandfather’s life, at the 
life of that other Clarissa — a life that had 
touched the place for so brief a season, 
yet not so brief, after all. 

“Two years!” thought the girl. How 
lonesome her grandmother must have been. 
Clarissa was not lonesome. That was 
another matter. “Because I’ve never known 
anything else,” she thought, with quick under- 
standing. 

Yet, perhaps, in her heart, she was lone- 
some. That might be the reason why, of 
late, she was always expectant of things 
that never happened, and of people who 
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never came. She had a restless, dissatis- 
fied feeling. It might well be that she was 
lonesome. 

The water lapped rhythmically on the sides 
of the boat. A school of croakers rumbled 
beneath the keel. The kingfisher had 
veered in to the land. As far as Clarissa’s 
eyes could see her sail was the only sign 
of human life. Suddenly, a strange feeling 
of revulsion toward her surroundings came 
over her. It was as though from some 
unknown secret corner in her heart dark 
thoughts had sprung out. As she looked 
back at the island, she wished, for one 
dreadful moment, that she might never set 
foot upon it again— that she might sail, 
and sail, until she had left it behind her 
forever. The desire frightened her. Why 
should it come to her? Even as she ques- 
tioned herself it possessed her no longer. 
It must have been a flash of intuition only, 
giving her a glimpse into that other Clarissa’s 
heart. 

“She must have been dreadfully un- 
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happy,” thought the girl. Yet her own 
fine accord with the world about her 
asserted itself. How could any one be un- 
happy with a  sea-breeze fanning the fire 
of youth? 

“Besides, if she loved her husband,” 
Clarissa added. “Yes, if —” She scarcely 
knew why she said that. Her grand- 
mother must have loved her grandfather; 
people who married were supposed to love 
each other. 

“But why had she gone away ?” 

Stafford’s island rose suggestively upon the 
lee. 

“That wouldn’t be reason enough,” thought 
Clarissa, “if she loved him.” 

“Yes, if—”’ once more. Clarissa her- 
self could not imagine any one’s loving her 
grandfather. Unexpectedly, there came to 
her a feeling of pity for him, despite his 
harsh manner, his rasping voice, his long 
silences. Perhaps he had not always been 
as he was then. 

“He stood by me, anyway,’ 
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herself. Somehow, Jinny’s story brought to 
her, for the first time, an understanding 
of the gratitude she owed him. “There 
really wasn’t any obligation on him to take 
me,” she thought. It seemed hard that 
she had not been more of a pleasure to him. 
“What could I do? What could I have 
done ?”’ she questioned. 

Peter Stafford was not a man to encourage 
the advances of a child; Clarissa forgot 
that fact in her self-condemnation. Her 
thoughts flew back to him now. Perhaps 
he was still in his study, unmoved by this 
wind and sky. 

She turned her tiller, and ran Wead on 
for the beach. Under shelter of the land, 
the sail flapped. She lowered it quickly, 
threw out the anchor, and, taking an oar, 
poled her boat within jumping distance 
of the shore. She cleared the stretch very 
prettily, and scrambled up the embankment 
by way of the fallen oak once more. An 
unwonted sense of duty was taking her to 
her grandfather’s side. Why she was going 
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she scarcely knew. She could not give him 
now the affection that he might have won 
many years ago if he had known how to go 
about doing so. 

Clarissa stopped on the way to the study ; 
the fruity smell of scuppernongs halted 
her under the grape arbor. It was a tum- 
bled-down arbor, half on the ground, half 
standing. By means of a rickety step she 
could reach its highest parts with ease. 
She stopped for one grape that had caught 
her eye; it looked like a topaz in the sun. 
Her stay, however, was prolonged. 

“You bes’ come down outen dat grape 
harbor,” Jinny called to her across the yard. 

Clarissa remembered, then, that she was 
going to be kind to her grandfather, so 
she pulled a handful of grapes and took 
them into the house. 

All was silent within. Peter was up- 
stairs in his study. The light in the big 
drawing-room was dim; the shutters were 
drawn, and the vines had clambered over 
them. Tendrils of jessamine and bignonia, 
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a summer’s growth, ran into the room through 
the open windows. One long, pale creeper 
had twisted itself around the Samothracian 
Victory that stood near, and it hung there, 
swaying in the breeze that wandered into 
the room from time to time. 

There was fine furniture in Peter Stafford’s 
house: dark, carved chairs, set off with 
the sheen of faded satin. Clarissa was 
proud of the drawing-room, yet she was 
always glad when the folding doors were 
closed in winter, and it was shut off from 
view, for it was cavernous and dark. At 
least the shutters were opened in the dining- 
room, and there were signs of life about 
— a slender stream, if not a full tide. The 
carpet was worn, and here and there, among 
the heavy ornaments on the mantel and 
the cumbersome plate on the sideboard, 
were little odds and ends, cheerfully sug- 
gestive. A match box had been placed 
between the feet of a bronze Diana, a pear 
was ripening on top of a marble clock, a 
newspaper was stuck behind a silver urn. 
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There was, besides, in the dining-room 
an object of beauty and of peculiar charm. 
It was the picture over the mantel — 
Clarissa Stafford, old Peter’s recreant wife. 
The painting was done with a feeling for 
the poetry of youth. Clarissa, there in that 
frame, forever young, looked on the gray, 
colorless room with a dewy brightness in 
her eyes. There was something wistful in 
her face, yet a look of happiness too — of 
happiness denied, yet triumphant in spite 
of denial. 

Clarissa, the grandchild, seldom passed 
the picture without looking up. To-day, 
with Jinny’s story in her mind, she stopped 
and questioned the face that gazed down 
at her. “I don’t believe you could have 
hated it here, you look so happy,” she said. 

The girl in the frame had been painted 
near the end window in the drawing-room, 
and the trumpet-shaped flowers on the 
bignonia vine were blooming then as now. 
Clarissa balanced on the heavy dining-table 
and looked up. As she sat there, she began 
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to eat the grapes she had gathered for her 
grandfather. Mechanically she ate them 
every one. At last she moved to go. She 
got to the door before she realized what 
she had been doing. 

“Oh, poor Grandfather!’”’ she said, and 
her laugh rang out, a sharp note of con- 
trast in the drab-colored room. Looking 
back, she caught the other Clarissa’s glance 
—they seemed to be enjoying the situa- 
tion together. Very often the picture gave 
to the girl this odd sense of companionship. 
She went back to the arbor, though, impul- 
sively, and picked for her grandfather another 
handful of grapes. 
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“Waar do you want?” Peter looked up 
from his papers. 

Clarissa leaned against the casing of the 
door. “Nothing,” she answered, embar- 
rassed by the abrupt demand.’ 

Something in the graceful lines of her 
figure held his glance. “How tall are you, 
Clarissa ?” he asked suddenly. 

“I don’t know,” she said. 

Her grandfather got up, and came over 
to the door. “Stand straight,” he directed, 
with an odd intensity of voice and manner. 
He put a book on her head, and looked 
closely at the edge of the door where it 
rested. “Not quite,” he said, half to him- 
self. 

She slipped out from under the book, after 
a moment, and looked at the door casing too. 

“Theres a mark here,” she exclaimed. 

Peter said nothing. 
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“Am I as tall as that?” she asked. 

“You lack only a half inch of it,” he 
answered with a sigh. 

“Is that tall for a woman ?” 

“Not very,’ said Peter. He seemed 
about to add something else, but changed 
his mind, or lost his courage. He found it 
hard to talk to his granddaughter. Clarissa 
was unaware of any diffidence except her 
own. She could not tell why she was so 
tongue-tied in his presence. Peter was 
always kind — cold, but kind. Well, was 
she otherwise? She looked at the mark 
on the door-casing; her back was toward 
her grandfather, who had returned to his 
desk. She was ashamed of being cold. 

“ Pve brought you some scuppernongs,’’ she 
said gently. 

. “Eh? Scuppernongs ?”’ 

“Hold your hands,’ she commanded. 
Quite without reason or connection, the sweet 
smell of the grapes made her feel very sorry 
for her grandfather. “I picked them just 
for you,” she told him. 
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Peter looked down at the grapes in his 
hand. She had picked them for him! He 
knew not how to receive an attention. The 
fruity aroma brought to him always a poignant 
memory. 

“Eat them,” said Clarissa. 

“Yes, I shall do so. I thank you.” He 
wished that he might think of some less stilted 
acknowledgment. He felt an impulse of affec- 
tion towards the child, though he would not 
have ventured to give it expression. 

She was more daring. “Grandfather,” 
she said suddenly. 

He looked up at the sound of purpose 
in her voice. 

“Aren't you the only relation I have in 
the world ?” 

His eyes fell. “I don’t know your 
mother’s people,” he said with constraint. 
“Maum Jinny says,” — she hesitated. 

“Jinny knows nothing about them.” 

“At any rate, they didn’t want me.” 

“They were poor,” said Peter, briefly. 

“T’ve just been thinking,” Clarissa went 
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on, “how good you were to bring me here 
and take care of me.” 

“Jinny took care of you,” he said, not 
because he wanted to be ungracious, but 
because it was the truth, and with that he 
never trifled. 

“Well, you brought me here.” 

“I couldn’t: very well have done any- 
thing else.” 

“Don’t they have places to put children 
without relatives ?” she asked. 

“You'd probably have been better off 
in one of them,” he said harshly. He saw 
what she meant—she was resenting the 
loneliness of her childhood. 

Clarissa felt rebuffed. She could not know 
that the harshness was for himself, not for her. 
She was silent, and Peter, waiting for her 
to speak, felt the bitterness of his life’s 
failure in her silence. He was a man of 
pride and of reserve, however. He would 
not let a child like Clarissa see that she 
had wounded him. 

Clarissa had pride of her own, and she 
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left her grandfather’s remark without com- 
ment. “I’m not going to say Pd rather 
have been here, if he hasn’t wanted me,” 
she said to herself. 

Old Peter turned back to his letters. 
There was a pile of them on his desk, yellow 
and blue envelopes tied closely in bundles. 
He was always reading them, it seemed to 
Clarissa. There were more of them still, 
in the chest in the corner. 

“Who wrote all those letters, Grand- 
father?” she asked suddenly. Why 
shouldn’t she ask? There was no reason, 
of course, except that she had never dared 
question him about anything before. 

Peter looked up, surprised. “What is it?” 

“I said, who wrote all those letters ?” 

“Oh, different ones,” he answered, “dif- 
ferent ones.” 

Clarissa started to say, “I should hope 
so,” but refrained. There was a degree 
of ease to which she could not attain in her 
intercourse with her grandfather. It was 
unusual that she should have said this much. 
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He filled the pause with an unsolicited 
statement. “These letters bring back the 
past.” 

The girl said nothing. She thought it 
strange that the past should hold such 
interest. She continued to stand there, 
however, and he turned to her at last with 
a decided question. 

“What did you come in here for, 
Clarissa ?” 

“To bring you the grapes.” 

“ Yes, I thank you,” he said again. 

“I didn’t intend to disturb you, Grand- 
father,’ she told him in some embarrass- 
ment. She knew her coming broke an un- 
written law — the quiet of the study was 
not to be violated. 

“I presume not,” he said. “Is there 
something you want?” 

“There’s something Pd like to ask you,” 
she said with sudden resolution. She had 
been wanting to ask it for some time. Why 
not now ? 

“Do you ever see anything strange in 
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this house?” She spoke with a note of curi- 
osity in her voice, there sounded in it nothing 
of fear. 

Peter looked up quickly. “Of what 
nature ?” 

“I don’t know: exactly.” It was hard 
to put her experience into words. “‘The 
other day I thought I saw —” 

“Yes?” said Peter. He left his chair, 
and came toward her eagerly. His manner 
frightened Clarissa. It seemed to give so 
much weight to the passing fancy, that had 
been for a moment so deceptive. 

“Oh, it was nothing,” she said lightly. 

“What was it?” her grandfather de- 
manded. 

She was sorry she had told so much. “I 
thought I saw a man, that was all.” 

“Where?” Peter almost whispered. 

“In the drawing-room, at the end. It 
was just the way the light fell on the mirror 
behind the statue.” 

“Yes, that was it,” he said, in ready 
agreement. 
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“If I see it again, Pm going to move the 
mirror,’ she told him. 

“I never thought of that,” he said quickly. 
“Yes, well move the mirror. PII come 
down now and move it.” 

“Don’t bother; PII move it myself, if 
I want to,” she said. 

“But J want to,” he exclaimed, with an 
intensity of desire that silenced objection. 

He went ahead of her out into the hall. 
Halfway down the stairs he stopped. 
“What would be the use?” he said, as 
though communing with himself. 

“There isn’t any use,” said Clarissa. 

“No, no use,’ Peter echoed, and he 
turned around, and went back again to 
the letters in his study. 

Clarissa sat down again on the steps. 
She had not meant what she had said about 
the light on the mirror. Her grandfather’s 
excitement had made her reticent with him. 
“He has seen it too,” she thought. “Funny,” 
she said to herself, meditatively, and still 
there was wonder rather than fear in her voice. 
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A slight noise came from the dining-room, 
and Jinny put her head into the hall. 

“Dat you? I tink I yhea Mister Peter 
comin’ down de steps.” 

Clarissa offered no explanation. ‘‘Maum 
Jinny,” she said, “was there ever a tall, 
thinnish man in this house ?” 

“Yo’ gran’pa tall and thin,” Jinny an- 
swered. 

“Yes, but I don’t mean Grandfather. 
This one was young, and he had brown 
eyes and a nice smile.” 

“Which one?” Jinny asked quickly. 

“The one I’m talking about.” 

“Wey you see him?” 

“T’ve seen a man in the drawing-room 
twice. I’m not afraid when I see him, 
either, he has such a nice smile.” 

“My kingdom, de chile got de secon’ 
sight,” Jinny muttered. 

“Maybe I have,” the girl agreed. 

“I gwine keep dat drawin’-room do’ shet,” 
Jinny exclaimed. 

“It’s too hot in summer; all the breeze 
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comes from that side,” Clarissa objected. 
“Was there ever a man like that here?” 
she asked again. 

Jinny reflected. ‘“’Tain’ no young man 
but yo  gran’pa brudder Ben die in dis 
house,” she said. 

“This wasn’t Uncle Ben,” Clarissa 
affirmed, “at least, it didn’t look like 
the picture in the cabinet. Is it only 
where they die that they come back?” 

“Dat’s de likeliest place,” the old woman 
declared. 

“Oh, don’t let’s talk about such things,” 
Clarissa said suddenly. She rose with an 
impetuous gesture of revolt against the in- 
definable shadow that seemed to be sweep- 
ing about her. She ran down the steps 
and out into the daylight, not into the sun- 
shine, for the sky was thickening, and what 
sunlight struggled through the cloud was 
shut out by the oaks and the moss. 

She went out to the water’s edge. The 
tide had come in since she had been for 
her sail, and her little boat now rode 
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at anchor some distance from the shore. 
The wind was fitful, the sky was thick. 
There were seagulls now winging landward. 

“It’s making up for a storm,” 
she thought, with a thrill of excitement. 
Her life had made her weatherwise. The 
equinoctial gale was the event of each un- 
eventful year. “It won’t come to-night,” 
Clarissa shrewdly reckoned. 

‘She was right. It did not come that 
night, though the gusts blew in the fine 
rain, and blew it off again, while the trees 
were tossed against the scurrying clouds. 
The next day was no better. The gusts, 
indeed, were longer, and now and then there 
was a shrill cry in the wind. This was 
not yet the storm. 

Clarissa ran out into the rain and the wind, 
with an exultant sort of joy in the wildness 
of the weather. The feeling, too, that the 
intensity of the wind was waxing and not 
waning gave her a sense of anticipation 
in her pleasure, a momentary excitement 
that made life vivid. She got her boat 
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in a safe place, poled it down to the creek, 
around the point of the island, where she 
drew it far up in the marsh herself, and 
then made her way to land by a path that 
she knew, where hard beach sand showed 
here and there through coral grass, and 
sharp-pointed reeds. 

By late afternoon, the wind had settled into 
its course. It blew with a continuous roar 
that drowned the creak of straining trunks, 
the snapping and crashing of branches, even 
the thud of falling trees. All other sounds 
without were lost in that of the wind. 

Within Peter Stafford’s house, voices had 
to be raised to register against the noise. 
There were not many voices, to be sure. 
Peter was upstairs in his study, his lamp 
shining as usual into the blackness of the 
night. Clarissa and Jinny sat by the blaze 
they had made in the deep fireplace of the 
dining-room. Jinny was prepared to spend 
the night. She had brought her mattress 
and her quilt; they were rolled into a bale 
in the corner. 
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“Listen to that,’ cried Clarissa. She 
went to the window, and, putting her 
hands around her eyes, tried to see through 
the black pane of glass. “I believe one 
of the oak trees in front has gone,” she 
cried. By a flash of lightning she had seen 
an unaccustomed bit of sky. 

“How kin de oak tree gone an’ not jah de 
house?” Jinny demanded. 

“Just feel the force of that wind.” 
There was a wild sort of joy for Clarissa 
in the vibrations that ran through the firmly 
built house. 

“She build to meet de win’,” Jinny called 
back across the fireplace. “Smoke can’t 
sca’cely git up de chimbly,”’ she mumbled 
to herself. She huddled over the fire, for 
the night was raw and damp. 

Clarissa was too excited to sit still. She 
went from window to window, trying to 
look out. Clarissa, in the tarnished frame 
above the mantel, looked gaily down upon 
the old woman and the girl below. The 
wistfulness seemed to have gone from her 
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face, or perhaps it was that young Clarissa 
was not in the mood to see it there, the 
wind gave her so keen a sensation of 
delight. She came back to the fireplace, 
and glanced up at the portrait with a 
smile. 

Suddenly there was a sharp sound some- 
where in the house. 

“Whats that?” she cried, springing to 
her feet, and standing uncertainly, poised 
for action. 

“Stick fall on de piazza,” Jinny an- 
swered. 

“It sounded like a knock on the door.” 

“Who gwine knock on de do’ sich a time 
as dis? ’Tain’ nobody does come yhea 
notime.”’ 

“It’s somebody, though,” Clarissa as- 
serted, for the sound was repeated. 

Unmistakably it was a knock —a long, 
insistent hammering, rather. She ran into 
the hall, Jinny after her. 

“You open dat do’, we'll neber git it 
shet agin,’ the old woman warned. 
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Clarissa was struggling with the fastening; 
she made no answer. As the bolt slipped, 
the wind threw the door back. 

A man came in on the blast. He called 
out something, but they could not hear 
him. Clarissa motioned to him to help 
her with the door. They got it shut to- 
gether, and then Clarissa saw him clearly. 
At first glance he seemed a rough-looking 
man, his clothes were wet, his hair and 
beard unkempt, but he had fierce eyes and 
a fine profile. A fit figure to come out of 
such a night. 

“Get me some whisky quick,” he said. 
“Theres a man almost drowned on the 
beach — he can’t walk, and I can’t carry 
him — I’m half dead myself.” He dropped 
into a chair as he spoke. 

Clarissa turned and ran upstairs. She 
broke into her grandfather’s study like the 
wind itself. “Give me the keys of the wine 
closet.” 

Peter put down his letter, startled at 
her presence. “What is it?” he asked. 
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“Wine! Whisky! Give me the key,” 
Clarissa cried. 

He obeyed her mechanically, but he fol- 
lowed her to the door. 

“There’s a man dying,” she called from 
the steps. 

“Who ?” 

“I don’t know.” Clarissa had dis- 
appeared. 

She ran on down the stairs, and seized a 
lantern. ‘‘Come on,” she cried, and led the 
way toward a side door. 

“Theres no use in your going,” the 
stranger said. 

“I can help bring him in,” she answered. 

Jinny followed in their wake; she was 
not to be debarred by the wind from the 
excitement of a drowning. She was a brave 
old woman, when there was nothing of the 
supernatural to be considered. 

Old Peter came slowly down the stairs. 
There was no one in the hall — no one any- 
where about. He walked back and forth 
through the rooms. It seemed incredible 
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that his granddaughter should have gone 
out on such a night. He went to the wine 
closet; the key was still in the door. 

“Clarissa,” he called, “Clarissa!” There 
was no answer. The name seemed caught 
in the roar of the wind. It filled the room, 
it died in sibilant echoes from the hall. 

Involuntarily he turned his eyes to the 
portrait of his wife. “You would be an old 
woman now,” he said. 

She smiled in mockery —he could al- 
most hear her light tones. “I shall never 
be old —I shan’t live to be old. But you, 
Peter! There’s no use in your dying to 
avoid it, for you’ve never been anything else.” 

He had not been able to destroy the por- 
trait. It had no right to this place of honor 
in his home, it had no right to be there at 
all, yet, there it had hung through all the 
years. He forgot the storm, forgot Clarissa, 
and her strange tale of a man dying on the 
shore. | 

At last he turned away. The cavernous, 
dimly lighted drawing-room opened before 
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him. He walked into it, and stood there, 
gazing at the end window where the por- 
trait had been done. It was there Clarissa 
had seen the face. He knew whose face 
she had seen — he could see it now. There 
was a magnetic sort of charm in its mobility 
and quickness of understanding. He had 
been held by it once, but now — now he 
hated it. For one wild moment he thought 
there was an actual presence before him. 
A desire to strike possessed him. He put | 
out his hand, and caught hold of something ; 
it was a vase—a marble urn upon the 
mantel. The touch of the stone brought 
him to his senses. 

“Perhaps I am mad,” thought Peter, 
and he listened again to the storm. 

What fool’s errand had taken Clarissa 
out into it? Should he go after her? Why 
not? Why stay forever in this memory- 
haunted house? He went to the hall, and 
struggled with the iron bolt, as Clarissa 
had done before him. It slipped with un- 
foreseen suddenness at last, and the wind 
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burst the door open. He was almost thrown 
off his feet, but he steadied himself by the 
side of the house, and stood there sway- 
ing, trying to get his balance before he 
started out. Then he remembered the door 
and tried to, pull it shut behind him. The 
task was a hard one, and he was soon worn 
out. He hung on to the knob, panting for 
breath. All the while, the light from within, 
feeble as it was, made a faint pathway 
through the blackness of the yard. 
Suddenly Peter let go the door, and peered 
out; he felt the reverberation of footsteps. 
They were heavy footsteps, for the man 
who had come in before, carried now a 
burden with which Clarissa was trying to 
help him. They got in each other’s way, 
yet stumbled along, managing to make some 
progress. Jinny carried the lantern, 
though it had gone out. She, too, was try- 
ing to help bring the load up the steps. 
They came staggering in, miraculously escap- 
ing the flying branches from the trees. 
Clarissa had seen the open door, and had 
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steered for it. She knew the path, and 
could follow it even in the darkness. Her 
very feet seemed sentient, aware of brick 
here, of gravel there, of soft sand, of rising 
ground, and taking the right course from 
point to point. 

Peter looked at the group wonderingly. He 
called, but the wind blew his voice away, 
though he was not six feet off. They came 
on laboriously, up the high steps and into the 
house. There in the hall the man would 
have rolled his load to the ground, but 
Clarissa urged him on into the dining-room. 
There was a lounge there, a leather lounge, 
in the corner of the room, and on it they 
dropped their burden. 

The lamp was flaring, the chimney black 
with smoke. “Shut the front door,” 
Clarissa cried. 

They all went out together and pushed 
it shut. The man threw himself on the 
floor after that and lay there for a moment, 
breathing heavily. Clarissa sat on the 
steps and leaned against the railing. 
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“Who is that?” her grandfather ques- 
tioned, pointing to the lounge. He stood 
in the dining-room door and commanded 
both rooms. 

Clarissa shook her head. “Ask him,” she 
said, motioning toward the man on the floor. 
He, however, was not in a condition to 
talk. She had caught her breath, and she 
rose and went to the lounge. “He's breath- 
ing, she said. 

She leaned over the unconscious form — 
it was that of a man, younger than the 
other. “What ought we to do for him?” 
she asked helplessly. 

Her grandfather came up and felt the 
sleepers hand. “Make a fire, Jinny,” he 
called. 

“I is,” said Jinny. She was already on 
her knees by the chimney place, where 
a few embers were still glowing. She 
splintered a piece of lightwood, and blew 
up a flame. 

“Get some blankets,” said Peter. He had 
had experience with this sort of thing before. 
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Clarissa ran quickly into the dark regions 
above. She knew where to find a match 
and a candle. When she came downstairs, 
the man in the hall had risen from the floor. 
He reached out for the blankets, and took 
them without a word. 

“What are you going to do?” che asked 
from the doorway. 

Nobody answered her; Peter and the 
stranger were bending over the lounge. 

“Is he going to die?” she questioned in 
an awestruck whisper. The others were too 
busy to reply. She came further into the 
room; the figure on the lounge was rolled 
in the blankets. 

“Make some coffee, Jinny,” Peter directed. 

“I is,” said Jinny again. She had set 
a pot close into the fire. 

“Is he going to die?” Clarissa repeated 
her question. 

This time the T EET stranger an- 
swered her, “Not this trip, Miss Stafford.” 

“How he gwine die when Mister Peter 
callin’ for me for mek him some cawfee?”’ 
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Jinny demanded over her shoulder as she 
knelt at the fire. | 

“You know our name,” said Peter, eye- 
ing the man keenly. 

“Tt’s as well known as your island around 
here, sir.” 

“No doubt, no doubt,” Peter agreed. 

“Possibly you know mine, though not 
me. I am Rhodes Ransom,” the stranger 
remarked. 

“Those are two good names in Georgia,” 
said Peter. 

“Used to be,” the other answered. “ Fam- 
ilies come down in the world, now and then 
— I’m a hunter.” 

“You enjoy the sport?” Peter questioned. 

“Well, enough to have made it my regular 
occupation,” said the other. 

“You should have had judgment enough, 
then, not to attempt to cross the sound on 
such a night.” 

“We started this morning, when the tide 
was just on the flood. I took him to Pine 
Island two days ago.” Ransom motioned - 
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to the figure on the lounge. “He said he 
was obliged to get back to town again by 
to-night. I warned him against it, but he 
would try it.” 

They stood looking down at the uncon- 
scious sleeper. Suddenly he turned, and 
the lamplight fell squarely on his face. He 
had dark hair and irregular features. 
There was strength in his nose and chin, 
and delicate lines of sensibility about his 
mouth. 

Peter stooped and looked at him with a 
quick intensity of movement and expression. 

“What’s his name ?” Clarissa asked. 

“Thorne,” Ransom answered. 

“What did you say?” Peter questioned 
eagerly. 

“Thorne — Henry Thorne.” 

“Don’t know it,’ said Peter, and he 
straightened up slowly, loss of interest showing 
in his face. 

“He’s coming to,” said Clarissa. 

She stepped back shyly out of the young 
man’s line of vision. 
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“I FEEL as though I’d like to lie here for- 
ever,” Henry Thorne said languidly. 

The night had passed, and he woke to the 
gray morning in Peter Stafford’s guest cham- 
ber. The room had not been used for many 
a long year — not in the memory of Clarissa, 
certainly. 

“You pitched last night worse than a ship 
at sea,” Ransom remarked. 

“I think I have fever,” said Thorne. 
“How wide do you suppose this bed is?” 
he asked irrelevantly. 

“Wide enough for four, if they don’t 
flounder,” said Ransom. 

“Is it made of feathers?” 

“Judging by the ups and downs of it, I 
should say it was.” 

“What a lot of old gray geese must have 
been saved for it,” Thorne murmured. 

45 
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“Eh, what’s that ?” 

“Nothing; I’m sort of flighty in my head, 
I guess.” 

“I guess so.” 

“Was I entirely drowned or only par- 
tially so?” 

“Say, you go to sleep again,” Ransom 
advised. 

“All right,” Thorne agreed. He lay quiet, 
at any rate. 

Ransom threw on his clothes. 

“Storm over ?” Thorne asked at length. 

“Not by a jugful.”’ 

“It doesn’t sound as loud as it did.” 

“Its taperin’ off,” Ransom admitted. 

“You were right about not crossing the 
sound,” Thorne remarked dispassionately. 

“Maybe you'll be willing now to say that 
I know something about the ester and 
this coast.’ 

“I was willing then, only I wanted to get 
across.” 

“You don’t seem to be in such a hurry 
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now.” Ransom laughed genially. 
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The two men got on very well with each 
other, in spite of fundamental differences in 
education and temperament. 

“I don’t care what happens to me now,” 
Thorne said wearily. “Whose house did you 
say this is? Whose bed am I sleeping in ?”’ 

“Stafford’s — Peter Stafford’s. Stafford’s 
island was where we were washed in.” 

“In the boat ?” 

“Well, I reckon not. The boat sank under 
us a good half mile from shore.” 

“Seems to me I remember,” said Thorne. 
“You must have saved me then.” 

“Rather. But for me, you'd be restin’ 
very comfortably on the bottom right now.” 

“I’m very much obliged to you, I’m sure,” 
said Thorne. He did not feel strong enough 
to undertake more oratorical thanks, yet he 
looked at Ransom with a thrill of admira- 
tion, inspired by his fine strength, and a very 
real appreciation of the man’s unselfish cour- 
age in his behalf. 

“You're splendidly tough, Ransom,” he 
said. 
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Ransom made an exclamation of indiffer- 
ence. He struck an attitude, nevertheless, 
and picking up the bottle that stood on the 
bureau, he took a drink. 

“Old Peter’s got good whisky,” he said. 

“No doubt,” said Thorne. It seemed to 
him rather early in the day to be sampling 
whisky. “What time is it?” he asked after 
an interval. 

“I don’t carry a watch,” said Ransom, “and 
the salt water seems to have hurt yours.” 

“It might be night, getting towards day, 
or day, getting toward night,” Thorne com- 
mented, his eyes fixed on the gray light that 
shone through the windows. 

Ransom pushed aside one of the curtains 
and looked out. “It’s more like midday, and 
still blowing some,” he announced. “I won- 
der if meals go with the room.” He walked 
about, pulled back all the curtains, and 
took another drink from the bottle on the 
bureau. 

“I didn’t think I’d ever get a taste of 
Stafford’s best,” he said, smacking his lips. 
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“Who is Stafford ?” Thorne inquired. 

“Owns the island.” | 

“Yes, I know. Seems to me we kept see- 
ing it on the lee side all day.” 

“Big place, pretty property. I’ve killed 
many a deer at the other end.” 

“Does he let you ?” 

“Let me? No. He’d have me arrested 
if he knew it, or if he could — fire his old shot- 
gun at me, I reckon. But I might as well 
have a deer now and then, for the negroes 
are killing them off. Peter doesn’t know 
anything about it —he sits and reads day 
and night. He’s the last of an old 
family.” 

“Didn’t marry ?” Thorne asked. 

“She ran off — skipped,” Ransom ex- 
plained. 

“By herself ?” | 

“Hardly. I don’t know the particulars, 
but it affected Peter considerably. Did you 
see the picture hanging on the wall when you 
were in the dining-room last night ?” 

Thorne shook his head. “I didn’t see any- 
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thing last night. Was there much damage 
done by the storm ?” he asked, losing interest 
in this romance of a past generation. 

Ransom made an observation again from 
the window, and announced striking details. 
“Oak uprooted in front of the house, big 
enough to crush the whole side in if it had 
fallen in the other direction. Water’s up to 
the top of the bluff. Look at the sound! 
Nothing but a fish could live in it.” 

Thorne raised himself on one elbow, but 
he fell back again, wearied from the effort. 
“I didn’t know I was so good-for-nothing,” 
he said. 

“Here, take a swallow of this,’ Ransom 
advised, and he brought the whisky bottle 
over to the bed. 

“Not now,” said Thorne, though he found 
Ransom’s genial manner distinctly pleasant. 

Ransom took the swallow himself. 

“Doesn’t that affect your head, taken be- 
fore breakfast ?” 

“Not in such small quantities,” the hunter 
explained. 
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Thorne laughed feebly. The quantity had 
seemed to him unduly large. 

“Pd like something to eat,” he said, upon 
reflection. 

“I could carry down — myself,” 
Ransom admitted. “‘ Reckon I’ll get out and 
beat around. Are you all right?” he asked, 
with his hand on the door knob. 

“Yes, go on,” said Thorne. Then, calling 
to mind some dim impression, he asked sud- 
denly, “Wasn’t there a woman there last 
night ?” 

“Yes, old Jinny. Good old nigger. Pll 
bet she’s got something for us to eat right 
now.” 

“I mean a white woman,” said Thorne, 

“a girl.” 

“Sure there was — _ Peter’ s granddaughter. 
She’s plucky, too. I don’t believe I could 
have got you here without her. She carried 
your feet all the way from the shore.” 

“Carried my feet!” Thorne repeated. He 
found the idea peculiarly distasteful. He could 
see his feet in fancy, hanging over the girl’s 
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shoulder, or clasped in her arms. “‘What did 
you let her do that for ?” 

“ Because they were lighter than the rest 
of you, and I needed help.” 

“She might have got hit in the head by a 
branch or something.” 

“You bet she might have, and I might have 
too. So might the old nigger, but we got 
you in.” 

“Pm sorry I gave you so much trouble,” 
said Thorne, quickly. “I think I should have 
preferred being left down on the shore.” 

“You wouldn’t have preferred anything 
by this time if you had been left there,” 
Ransom replied with a jesting manner in- 
tended to soothe the hurt caused by his too 
bald statement of Thorne’s obligation. 

“I guess I know I’ve been a fool. You 
needn’t rub it in,” the younger man remarked. 

“I was some fool myself for lettin’ you 
persuade me to start out,” Ransom admitted. 
“I don’t know why I listened to you.” 

Thorne looked at him with a quizzical sort 
of smile. Ransom couldn’t explain it, but 
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he felt there was something taking about the 
man. He was not an adept, however, in 
analyzing emotions. “What was the real 
reason you were so dead set on getting back 
to town — a girl?” he asked. 

“No, I just wanted to do what Id 
planned. I had a business engagement for 
to-day.” 

“Nobody’s keepin’ business engagements 
to-day, I reckon,” said Ransom. “Speakin’ 
of girls, you ought to see that one down 
stairs. She’s a beaut.” 

Thorne was not sure of agreeing in this 
opinion. He had a feeling that Ransom’s 
idea of feminine loveliness might be a trifle 
florid to suit his own fancy. ‘“‘A good looker, 
is she ?” he said idly. 

“She’s not just that. There’s somethin’ 
live about her — only it’s now you see it, and 
now you don’t.” Ransom felt that his de- 
scription was inadequate. He was not given 
to figures of speech, but he employed one in 
his effort at expression. “Like sunshine hit- 
tin’ water.” 
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“You seem to have been hit yourself,” 
Thorne said. 

Ransom shook his head. “She’s not my 
kind — too sort of delicate.” 

“She must be an odd mixture,” said 
Thorne, and dropped the subject. It was 
not absorbing. “Do you suppose that old 
woman is going to give us some breakfast ?”’ 

“I reckon it’s dinner, by this time, but 
Pll see what’s doin’,’”’ Ransom replied. 

He was off, and Thorne was left to his 
reflections, which were not very deep, nor 
very amusing. He lay there, almost without 
thought, enjoying the luxury of rest after 
exhaustion. Now and again his mind 
strayed to the girl, who was both lively 
and delicate, then it was lost again in inani- 
tion. Sometimes he thought of Peter Staf- 
ford’s runaway wife, and his eyes traveled 
around the much-ornamented furniture. All 
the while, the wind made a dull refrain to his 
wandering fancy. The continuous sound 
soothed him pleasantly; it seemed to sepa- 
rate him from all the responsibilities of life. 
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When Jinny came upstairs later, she knocked 
three times before he bade her enter. 

“You sleepin’ might soun’,” she remarked, 
an appraising eye upon him as she spoke. 
She carried a battered tin tray, with a dish 
of something on it, steaming hot. 

“What’s that ?” he demanded. 

“Soup. Hit ain’ bile quite ’nough, ’cause 
stove don’ draw when de win’ blow like dis.” 

“Lucky to get something hot,” said Thorne, 
and he tasted the soup with relish. 

Jinny stood at the foot of the bed, and 
regarded him curiously. 

“What’s the matter?” he asked, glancing 
up. 

Tain’ nuttin’,” she said. “Jis seem like 
you favor a w’ite gen’leman I see one time.” 

“I hope he was in better shape than I am. 
What do you suppose makes me feel so 
weak ?” he asked. 

She came to his side, and put her hard, 
cool hand on his head. He felt in its touch a 
sense of comfort, such as Ransom, his pre- 
server, had not been able to offer. 
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“°Tain’ nuttin’ but prostratin’,” she said 
decidedly. “I gwine mek you some sassy- 
fras tea. You stay right dey in de bed.” 

Thorne had no desire to stay anywhere 
else, and he said so. He had a feeling of well- 
being, though, in Jinny’s presence. 

“Have you got to go?” he asked, as she 
moved toward the door. 

“I comin’ back to set wid you tow’ds 
night,” she promised. Her eye fell on the 
bottle on the bureau as she spoke. She 
looked at it severely, but said nothing. 

Thorne followed her glance. “I guess 
you'd better take that downstairs with you,” 
he said. He couldn’t help feeling that it 
might be as well to put temptation out of 
Ransom’s way. 

Jinny held the bottle up to the light. It 
was almost empty. “Who bring Mister 
Peter whisky bottle upstays?’’ she in- 
quired. 

“How do I know?” Thorne replied. 

“Don’ need no tellin’,” Jinny said, talking 
to herself. “Dat Mister Rhode Ramson — 
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whoopee! I been sca’d time I see him 
bustin’ in de house.”’ 

“He’s all right — he’s just a sort of hard 
liver,’ said Thorne, who felt it incumbent 
upon him to speak up for Ransom. 

“He’s a ha’d drinker, too,” Jinny declared. 

Thorne did not deny the statement. ‘‘Bet- 
ter lock it up, I guess,” he advised. 

“I is,’ said Jinny, with decision. “What 
you runnin’ wid Rhode Ramson fuh?” she 
asked, looking at him shrewdly. 

Thorne had known the man exactly one 
week, having engaged him for the Pine 
Island trip. He now felt, however, that he 
could not repudiate any responsibility for 
him that their association might imply. 

“I was lucky to be running with him last 
night,” he said. 

“You sho’ ought to pay him good money 
for dat,” Jinny declared. 

“There are some things that can’t be paid 
for,” said Thorne. “But, of course, PIL do 
the best I can for him when I get back to 
town.” 
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The old woman laughed. “Dat what I tell 
my chile— I tell ’em you payin’ Mister 
Rhode Ramson.” 

“Well, there’s no harm in that, is there ?”’ 

“No, suh, dey ain’t no harm.” 

“ Who’s your child ?” Thorne asked, amused 
at the cleverness of her estimate. 

“Mister Peter gran’daughter. I raise 
em.” 

“She’s pretty, eh ?” said Thorne. 

“Who say so?” the old woman asked 
sharply. 

“Didn't I see her last night ?” | 

“You wasn’t lookin’ at young gal las’ 
night.” | 

Thorne laughed — Jinny was too quick for 
him. | 

“Well, she is pretty. Isn’t she ?” he asked. 

“You'll fin’ out when you git up,” she 
answered briefly as she went off. 

Jinny would have been puzzled to give a 
more definite answer, for the subject of 
Clarissa’s looks had never come under con- 
sideration before. She went downstairs and 
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looked at the girl carefully. Clarissa sat listen- 
ing at the foot of the table, while Rhodes 
Ransom told her grandfather of a devil-fish 
he had caught. | 

“These waters used to be full of them,” 
said Peter. “I remember, when I was a 
boy —” 

Clarissa had heard few tales of her grand- 
father’s youth. She sat by, following the 
tale with the unconscious eyes of a child. 
There was a pretty color in her cheeks, and 
her hair curled loosely about her forehead. 
Rhodes Ransom inspired her with interest, if 
not with admiration, for she had few oppor- 
tunities of listening to conversation. He 
estimated her beauty at its full value, but 
knew instinctively that they would have 
nothing in common. 

“In those days,” 
fond of sport.” 

“They tell me, sir, that you’ve got plenty 
of deer out in these woods.” He felt it was 
a great pity that he couldn’t kill one or two 
deer, while he had to stay on the island. 


said Peter, “I was very 
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“There used to be, but I can’t keep them. 
Poachers — poachers !”’ 

“Why don’t you have the law on them ?” 
said Ransom. 

Clarissa’s glance fixed upon him with a 
sudden conviction. Ransom encountered it 
and quailed. 

When Peter went off to his study, she said, 
“If you hadn’t rescued that man upstairs, 
Mr. Ransom, Id have told my grandfather 
you had been shooting his deer.” She was a 
fearless girl. 

Ransom looked at her with respect. “‘How 
do you know I’ve been shootin’ ’em ?” 

“T saw it in your eyes. And let me tell 
you, I don’t think it’s as bad to shoot them 
as to sit here and talk about it so as to deceive 
him,” she said scornfully. 

“I didn’t mean any harm. That was only 
my way of jokin’ about it with the old 
man.” 

“A poor sort of joke,” Clarissa said. 

“Yes, ma’am, you are right,” he agreed. 
He had an air of complete humiliation that 
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sat oddly on his roughness. “I can’t, for the 
life of me, see how you found it out,” he said 
ruminatively. 

“T’ve got the second sight,” Clarissa de- 
clared, convinced, for the moment, of that 
explanation of her cleverness. 

“Did you ever see anything?” he asked 
quickly. 

She hesitated, regretting that she had 
boasted of her gift. Certainly she could not 
tell her experiences to a person like this. It 
was difficult, though, to draw back, in the 
face of his question. She turned red, and 
bit her lip. 

“My soul!” said Ransom, glancing about 
-him. It was a gray, cheerless day to spend 
in a haunted house. “I think I’ll go out and 
walk around,” he said, rising. 

“Very well,” the girl agreed. She did not 
tell him that he would probably be hit on 
the head by a branch, but she thought that 
might happen. “I don’t care if he is,” she 
said to Jinny later. 

“He ought not to be settin’ to de table 
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wid you an’ Mister Peter,” Jinny declared, 
with that consideration of social distinctions 
always met with in negroes who have known 
the conventions in their youth. 

“He'll have to stay here until he can get 
away, said Clarissa. “ Howis Mr. Thorne ?” 

“ Gittin’ on right sma’t.” 

“He’s different.” 

“Sho! He’s a gen’leman.” 

“‘He’s good looking, eh ?”’ said Clarissa. 

“Who say so?” the old woman asked once 
again. 

“I saw him last night.” 

“Den what you ax me for? It’s ’cordin’ 
to what you likes.” 

“I wish he’d hurry up and come down- 
stairs,” said Clarissa. “He’ll be going pretty 
soon, and I won’t have seen him at all.” 

“He'll git up tomorror,” Jinny promised. 
“I gwine mek him some sassyfras tea.” 

“Got any sassafras ?”’ Clarissa inquired. 

“Dat what I studyin’ on now. Ef de win’ 
keep up, I can’t git out.” 

“Tl get it,” Clarissa volunteered. 
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“How, branch ain’ gwine fall on yo’ haid ?” 

The girl laughed. “No, PII dodge them.” 

Something in her expression caught Jinny’s 
attention. | 

“Why are you looking at me?” Clarissa 
asked. 

“You gittin’ to favor yo’ gran’ma.” 

“Oh, am I? I must be getting good look- 
ing then.” Clarissa was overjoyed. 

“Looks ain’ nuttin’,”’ Jinny spoke sharply, 
but when Clarissa had gone out, she went 
into the dining-room, and gazed up at the 
picture. “She gittin’ to favor you right 
sma’t,” she said with satisfaction. 
= Outside the wind was still strong, but it 
was evidently the tail of the storm. The 
sky was leaden, and against it waved long 
streamers of the moss that had not been torn 
from the trees. Quantities of it lay on the 
ground, and a forest of broken branches 
stretched on all sides. The roots of the great 
oak had left a deep hole and the rain water 
that had filled it had only partially sunk 
into the wet ground. The tree had barely 
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missed the house; its branches must have 
scraped the side of the building in falling. 

Clarissa scrambled up on the big trunk, 
and ran along its length, far up into the top- 
most limbs. There she sat for a time, with 
a sense of exultation at having mounted them 
at last; yet, of sadness, too. For so many 
years she had looked up to the shelter of 
. those boughs! She swayed back and forth, 
her weight a slight burden for the tough wood 
that had held its own through so many 
storms. 

“I can’t think why it should have gone this 
time,” she thought. Even in her time, there 
had been storms as fierce, if not fiercer. “It’s 
going to be hard to get it cut up and moved 
away, she reflected. As she thought of it, 
this seemed a melancholy end to a noble life. 
“We’ll have backlogs, though, forever, and 
more light on this side of the house.” 

Those were two advantages not to be 
denied, but how forlorn the house looked 
now, with green, yellow, and black streaks, 
made by the drippings from the branches, so 
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badly in evidence. It must seem an ugly 
old house to a stranger — particularly if he 
came from town. Clarissa had been to town 
more than once. It must seem strange — 
this sort of life — to a person accustomed to 
lots of people and things to do. She looked 
up. Those windows just at the corner were 
in the young man’s room. What a glorious 
view of the sound they gave, now that the 
tree was down. 

The sound was a wild and a lovely sight. 
The waves were still high, for the water was 
running out against the in-blowing wind. It 
was broken with whitecaps, and masses of 
dead marsh-grass were swirling out to sea to 
be dashed on some shelving beach with the 
coming of the flood, or brought back again 
and left in sodden clumps on the muddy 
edges of the creeks that wandered through 
the marsh. Sea gulls were breasting the spent 
wind, but no boat could yet venture on the 
sound. 

Clarissa wanted to see her own boat. She 
climbed down from the tree, and went around 
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the house, there to strike into the road that 
led to the back landing. She could walk on 
fallen branches, skipping from one to the 
other, with a pleasant thrill of adventure. 

Under the grape arbor lay every brown 
scuppernong that time and Clarissa had left 
upon the vines, every one broken open and 
touched with sand. She stopped awhile, as 
was her wont when she passed the arbor. 
“We’ll have to make jelly,” she said with a 
sigh, for she had no fondness for domestic 
activities. 

The road into the woods was vivid with 
interest. Pine trees were snapped off half- 
way, the tops barring progress, the splintered 
shafts jagged and hopeless in ruin. The path 
came out at last into the clearing by the 
negroes’ houses. Like the undergrowth in 
the woods, they were unharmed by the wind. 

“Steve! Emeline!’ Clarissa called. 

Her voice was full and strong. No answer 
came from within. The doors were shut 
tight, the windows battened down, but smoke 
was coming from each chimney. 
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“Steve!” she called again. This time a 
door was cracked, and heads were stuck out 
at various heights. 

“How did you get on last night ?” Clarissa 
asked. 

“Great kingdom !”” Emeline responded, “I 
pray all night.” 

“Water back up mos’ to de step,” one of 
her offspring volunteered. 

“I see it did,” said Clarissa, with interest. 
There was a curving line of dead marsh-grass 
left halfway up the path that led to the creek. 

“Look a’ yo’ boat,” the same interested 
voice exclaimed. The small speaker slipped 
out of the door, and ran to the corner of the 
house, where she pointed an expressive finger. 

Clarissa followed, and discovered the boat, 
fifty feet inland from the marsh. “Steve will 
have to get it out for me,” she said. 

“Steve done gone up to yo’ house,” Eme- 
line said. “He tell me las’ night, he say he 
feared somet’ing gwine happen to you alls 
on de water front. Win’ don’t blow back 
yhea like he do on de front.” 
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“Nothing could happen to us in the big 
house,” said Clarissa. ‘‘But two men almost 
got drowned last night.” 

“I yhea so. I see Mister Rhode Ramson 
walkin’ by jis now.” 

“Which way did he go?” Clarissa asked. 

“He go up so.” . It was the little girl who 
again pointed up the road. 

Clarissa had no wish for further inter- 
course with Ransom, and, did she but know 
it, Ransom had no desire to talk to her. 
Accompanied by Emeline’s progeny, she went 
over and inspected her boat before she started 
for home, when she remembered the object 
of her expedition. 

“I want some sassafras, Emeline.” 

“Tek de chillun wid you,” said Emeline, 
though it was hardly necessary for her to 
give the direction. Three of the children 
came out of the house to join the others in 
the search. 

“I know wey is sassyfras,’ one of them 
called, and they all ran on ahead, scrambling 
over the wreckage of the storm with much of 
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Clarissa’s own delight. They made a cheer- 
ful noise, and had their value in the scheme 
of things on Stafford’s island. | 

Clarissa sent them back when they had 
found the sassafras, and they ran off, their 
voices sounding far and wide through the 
woods. The half-breed hound that had come 
with them stayed with Clarissa. He ran on 
before her, giving tongue to his pleasure from 
time to time. 

The hollow baying of a hound carries far. 
Through the distance it reached Henry Thorne 
in the remoteness of the Stafford’s guest 
chamber, with its ponderous furniture and 
its faded hangings. Among sounds there is 
none so melancholy. Thorne listened gloom- 
ily to its repetition. It seemed to be coming 
nearer. Already the shadows of the gray 
morning were lengthening into the gray 
afternoon. That guest chamber seemed made 
of shadows. : oe 

“T’ve got to get out of this — sick or well,” 
he muttered. 

If only he were not quite so weak. Was 
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that old woman going to bring him a light? 
It would not arrive until night, he knew, and 
night, in spite of the shadows, was still some 
hours away. By force of will he got up and 
put on his clothes. 

“Fancy living here! It’s enough to un- 
hinge the reason,” he thought. That hound 
had given just the touch that he could not 
endure. It bayed again, this time close be- 
side the house. 

Thorne went to the window, and pulled the 
curtain aside. A moment he stood in won- 
der. What a strangely familiar view — that 
tossing water below the bluff! All scenes on 
that coast, though, were familiar. He could 
not see the dog, though he heard it bay again, 
but he did see a girl. Her skirts and her hair 
were whipped about her by the wind. How 
lightly she ran. She was supple and well 
poised. It seemed almost that the wind 
blew her along. She came into Henry 
Thorne’s vision as a beautiful bit of life in 
that lonely scene — only half human, though, 
seen at that distance, and in that setting. 
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“‘A nymph, a naiad, or a grace, ” he 
thought, for he was not without poetic fancy. 

Clarissa, looking up, saw his face at the 
. window. She stopped, wondering, then she 
remembered — it was the young man who 
had been rescued from the storm. He must 
be feeling better. She waved the bunch of 
sassafras to him, and ran on in the wind. 


IV 


UNEXPECTEDLY there was a brilliant sun- 
set. The sun sank behind a bank of cloud 
which broke just above the horizon line, and 
the light, coming from beneath it, turned the 
whole mass to purple, while long, golden 
streamers ran out into the heavens and across 
the marsh. Stafford’s island lay in their 
path; under the trees a soft effulgence, pale 
yellow merging into green, pervaded the air. 
The wind, still blowing across the sound, 
broke the crests of the waves in foaming 
color, ever moving, ever changing in the glow 
of the vivid beauty that followed the storm. 

Henry Thorne watched it from his window. 
It seemed strange that light should make so 
much difference in a scene — in his feeling, 
too. Stafford’s island appeared almost a 
fairy-land in that brief moment when the sun 
hung between sea and sky. His thoughts 
were suddenly lifted to a fanciful plane. 
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“I wish I could paint,” he said reflec- 
tively. 7 

The wonderful glow gave him exquisite 
pleasure. He could not remember when color 
had moved him so strongly before. Perhaps 
he had not seen so much of it, or, what was 
more likely, perhaps his weakness just then 
made him peculiarly sensitive to impressions 
from without — or from within. It must be 
that some latent instinct or emotion found 
freer egress in the abeyance of his strength. 
He was not versed in psychic laws, but he 
knew that there was a deep undercurrent in 
his being, from which unexpected driftwood 
floated to the surface now and again. This 
golden-green light moved him to a sort of 
rhapsody of feeling. He hated to see it 
fade; his spirits sank with the sun, though 
- he despised the weakness evidenced by such 
susceptibility. 

Clarissa was no longer in view. If she had 
passed again, even the gray landscape would 
have caught a charm from her presence, and 
he watched for her long after the sun had 
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set. The darkness was falling; he scarcely 
realized that the night had come, until he 
looked back into the room. He groped his 
way to the bed, threw himself across it, and 
shut his eyes; the reaction from his exertion 
was very enervating. He wondered how long 
he would have to stay in that room. The 
old woman had said she was coming back 
towards night, and it seemed about time for 
her, if she was going to keep her word. Prob- 
ably she had forgotten all about it — negroes 
are a poor dependency. Even as he reached 
that decision, he felt that he must apologize 
to Jinny, for a knock sounded at the door, 
and a line of yellow light shone through the 
crack beneath. 

“Come in,” he called promptly. 

A lamp entered, apparently unattended. 
Behind its brightness he did not at first dis- 
cern the figure of the small negro girl who 
brought it. 

“ Aun’ Jinny say she can’t come right now, 
’cause she cookin’ supper,” a high voice in- 
formed him. “Wey mus’ put um?” The 
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lamp careened menacingly in the tight, bird- 
like clasp. 

Thorne glanced around the room. “Put 
it on the bureau,” he directed, since that 
seemed the only available place. 

The bureau, however, was far removed 
from the bed, and the radiance of the 
oil light disseminated itself through space in 
a sort of yellow haze, picturesque in effect, 
but not brilliant. 

“‘There’s nothing to read, though, even if 
I could see,’’ he remembered, and again his 
eyes wandered around the room, as well as 
they could in the half light. He had an 
inspiration. “I want you to get me a book,” 
he announced to the genius of the lamp. 
“Do you know what I mean ?” 

“Yes, suh.” 

“You know where one is?” 

“Yes, suh.” 

“Well, don’t bother anybody about it, but 
just bring me one quick.” 

“Yes, suh. Big one or little one ?” 

Thorne reflected: a big one might be a 
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Congressional report, a little one might be 
the catechism. ‘“‘Middle-sized one,” he de- 
cided. 

“Yes, suh.” The small, bare feet went si- 
lently over the carpeted floor. The child 
left the door open, and disappeared in the 
blackness of the hall. In that blackness, 
apparently, Thorne’s literature was to be 
selected. - 

It was not long before the middle-sized 
book was placed triumphantly in his hands. 

“That’s a smart girl,” he said, in praise of 
her effort. It was not until after she had 
gone that he leaned toward the lamp and 
deciphered the name in gilt letters on a snuff- 
colored cloth binding — “Guide to Floricul- 
ture.” l 
The subject was not one of extreme in- 
terest to him. He felt that it would be 
hardly worth while sitting up by the lamp 
to be guided to floriculture. On the fly-leaf 
of the book was a name, written in pale ink. 
That did interest him. He could not read it 
where he was, so, with some effort, he got up 
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and went over to the light. There he read, 
“Clarissa Stafford; 1869,” written in a grace- 
ful feminine hand. 

“Pretty name,” said Thorne to himself. 
“Eighteen sixty-nine — that must have been 
old Mr. Stafford’s wife.” 

He ran over the pages — a pansy slipped 
out, a purple pansy. He wondered if it had 
bloomed in sixty-nine. The place where it 
had lain was yellowed in its likeness. He 
enjoyed the fancy that no one had opened 
the book since its owner had gone. Falling 
thus into his hand, the flower seemed to be a 
sort of welcome from a personality that must 
once have been pervasive in that house. He 
put back the pansy, and closed the book. It 
had a human sort of interest, though, for him 
now. Ransom had said that the picture of 
old Mr. Stafford’s wife was hanging down- 
stairs. Thorne felt that he would like to see 
that picture. More decidedly, he would like 
to see the girl who had run past his window 
in the wind. He was in a mood when the 
feminine influence seemed peculiarly desir- 
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able. He wondered if he might appear un- 
invited downstairs for that supper the old 
woman was cooking. He stood up, but felt 
remarkably weak. However, he believed he 
could make it. 

Occupied with other thoughts, he had for- 
gotten his appearance, and the haggard face 
that confronted him in the mirror startled 
him somewhat. 

“ Drowning is certainly trying to the con- 
stitution. I look like a ghost coming out of 
the darkness,” he said to himself. He got 
used to the image, though, and having brushed 
his hair, he noted a decided improvement. 
His corduroys and flannel shirt had stood 
wetting with their usual adaptability. 
= “While not a figure of fashion, I am no 
longer alarming,” he decided. It was not 
his effect upon Peter, nor upon Ransom, upon 
Jinny, nor the bearer of the lamp, that he 
was considering. 

The hall was dark, and he did not know 
which way he was going. There is always a 
wall, however, and he took to it. From the 
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turn of the stair he could see a light, which 
came through an open door in the hall below. 
There was no sound of voices; he stopped 
and listened for a moment. 

Standing in the doorway, he thought, at 
first, that there was no one in the room. 
Then, on the other side of the center table, 
seated on the floor before the fireplace, he 
discovered a girl. Her back was toward the 
door, and she was occupied in tending the 
little fire that was catching on the hearth. 
He started to speak, but she turned quickly, 
though he had made no movement that could 
have caught her attention. There is a mag- 
netism in a presence that somehow makes 
itself felt. Particularly is it so in silence, 
when subtle influences are not overpowered 
by the insistent sounds and activities of busy 
life. 

Clarissa rose with an odd little exclamation, 
more of wonder than of surprise. 

“I know I look something like an appari- 
tion, Miss Stafford,” Thorne said. He felt 
apologetic for entering thus uninvited. 
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“Oh, it’s you,” she said, seemingly occu- 
pied with her own thoughts. “You must be 
feeling better,” she asserted with evident 
satisfaction. 

“Yes, much better,” he said, though, as the 
result of his effort, he was feeling decidedly 
worse. 

“You don’t look any better,” Clarissa said 
slowly, as her gaze rested on his face. 

She had not learned the art of qualifying 
truth. 

“Tm all right,” Thorne answered, and he 
steadied himself by the edge of the table. 

“Sit here,” she said, and pulled an arm- 
chair to the fire. 

“Isn’t that yours ?” 

“Mine? No, I was sitting on the floor.” 
She sat down there again, with perfect un- 
consciousness of attitude, and Thorne took 
the chair she had placed for him. 

“I hope you don’t mind my coming down 
here. I got so lonesome that I thought I’d 
try it,” he said by way of explaining his 
presence. | 
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“Tve been longing for you to get up,” said 
Clarissa. 

“Have you? Why?” 

“To see what you look like, and to talk to 
you. Nobody ever comes here.” 

“I should think they would,” said Thorne, 
and he looked down at her admiringly. She 
sat with so much grace, leaning slightly 
on the hand she had put behind her for 
support. There was a brilliance of color 
about her, too, that made her charming 
against the gray carpet. 

“Theres no reason why they should 
come,” she answered. “Weve got good 
water, though, and a good beach.” 

“Nothing else ?’’ He smiled at her, but she 
went on with some seriousness, indeed, Thorne 
divined, with a shade of embarrassment. 

“My grandfather is rather—” She 
started to say “‘ peculiar,” but certainly that 
would not do. 

“Yes, I understand,” said Thorne, quickly. 
How pure was her cheek, seen in the soft light 
of the flame. 
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“I want to thank you for what you did for 
me last night,” he said, leaving the subject 
of Mr. Stafford’s eccentricities. 

“T didn’t do much for you — it was Mr. 
Ransom who saved you.” 

“But you went out in the storm, and 
helped to bring me in.” 

“Yes, so did Maum Jinny. You weren’t 
heavy.” 

Thorne found the assurance disconcerting. 
He wished that he had been a little heavier. 

“Of course, if I had had your shoulders I 
guess I couldn’t have carried you,” she said 
reflectively. 

“Rather not,” Thorne agreed. He hoped 
not, certainly. He was an athletic man, 
though slight, and he resented the feeling of 
physical inadequacy. 

“Feel my muscle,” said Clarissa, suddenly, 
and she drew up the tight little knots for him 
to admire. 

He put his hand around the arm that 
she extended, and he could feel the delicate 
cords of steel tighten under his touch. 
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“Pretty good, eh?” She turned, and 
looked up into his face as he leaned forward. 
He looked down into hers. How exquisite 
were the curves of her lips and the mystic 
depths of her gray eyes. 

Suddenly the blood rushed to Clarissa’s 
cheeks. Thorne was not unmoved himself. 
His hand trembled. She drew back from 
him, half afraid — not of him, perhaps of 
herself. A strange consciousness seemed to 
have taken possession of her. How potent 
a power can lie in a touch. ` 

“You are very strong,” said Thorne, re- 
gaining his poise first, after that unaccount- 
able instant of emotion. 

Clarissa made no answer. She drew back 
across the hearth rug, and a moment later 
she got up from the floor and sat down in a 
chair. Silence fell between them after that. 
It was a silence through which each was 
reaching out by means other than speech to 
learn of the unknown country that allured by 
its veiled mystery. Each was aware of every 
slight movement of the other; each observed 
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beneath lowered eyelids ; each heard the other 
breathe. 

Thorne broke the tension of the moment. 
“Don’t you get lonely here ?” 

“No,” said Clarissa, but she thought, with 
sudden dread, of the future. 

“I saw you up at the window,” she told 
him. The odd moment of embarrassment 
had passed, and she turned and faced him 
with something of her former freedom. 

“I saw you, too. You looked like the 
spirit of the island,” Thorne told her. 

Clarissa misunderstood him. “Not yet, 
but I shall be when I die. I’m going to 
haunt this island.” 

He smiled. “You don’t believe in all 
that, do you?” 

“Don’t you?” 

She spoke so naturally that he was amused. 
Yet, to his surprise, he found that it was 
not, after all, so easy to answer her ques- 
tion. He left it unanswered, as most people 
do with such questions. She did not insist 
upon a definite statement of his views, his 
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silence had in it, at least, the essence of 
belief. 

“Who is Clarissa Stafford ?” he asked, with 
an abrupt change of subject. It was not, 
perhaps, so abrupt as it seemed, for there was 
a connection in his mind that he could scarcely 
explain. 

“That is my name,” she told him. 

“Yours? It suits you.” He could not 
have told why he said that, except that he 
thought the name a pretty one, holding a sug- 
gestion of romance, delicate and half defined. 

Clarissa wondered why it suited her, but 
she did not ask. She found herself prevented, 
by unexpected restrictions, from doing and 
saying even the simplest things. 

“But you were not here in eighteen sixty- 
nine,” he said. 

She laughed. “Why, in eighteen sixty- 
nine? That was my grandmother.” She 
raised her eyes to the picture above them, 
and his gaze followed hers. Together 
they looked up at the other Clarissa in the 
soft haze of the lamplit room. 
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Thorne’s eyes came back to the girl beside 
him. The two faces seemed to him wonder- 
fully alike, and yet, there was in them a 
subtle and perplexing difference. He looked 
again at the picture. There was something 
that seemed almost familiar to him in its 
bright, flowerlike beauty — a haunting ex- 
pression about it. Where had he seen it 
before? The face, in spite of its fresh love- 
liness, was of a woman who had lived. 

“She is older than you,” he said. 

“Oh, she was young,” cried Clarissa, truly. 
“ Besides, I am twenty.” 

“ Are you twenty ?” he asked unbelievingly, 
as his eyes rested on the purity of her face. 
He knew now wherein the resemblance failed 
— Clarissa had not lived, if life be measured 
by feeling and not by breath. He saw 
the hidden flame moving restlessly, deep in 
her nature, or he thought he saw it. Some 
day, at the call of love, it would leap out and 
give to her face the appealing loveliness of the 
painting. As he looked, his own heart caught 
fire. It almost seemed that a current from 
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the glowing air around them had —_ it 
into flame. 

Clarissa did not see the light that flashed 
into his eyes. She was thinking, for the mo- 
ment, of those twenty years — so much of 
her life gone, and she seemed hardly to have 
begun it. 

“What troubles you?’’ asked Thorne. He 
was aware of the change in her mood, so 
quickly had his nature attuned itself to 
hers. 

“Nothing in particular,” she answered. 
“I was merely thinking that I have scarcely 
lived at all.” 

He was startled. The thought must 
have leaped from his mind to hers. ‘So 
much more of life, then, lies before you,” he 
told her. 

His voice was low and vibrant. It fell on 
Clarissa’s ears like nothing she had heard 
before. The personal note in it was what 
she felt. Thorne’s voice was deep, but it 
had not moved her thus when first she had 
heard it. Now, in just this moment, it 
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seemed scarcely a voice at all, but merely a 
note in a pervasive harmony that the wind 
without began to murmur. 

She turned away; some instinct told her 
that she must break the spell. The harmony 
was not real. The wind struck again into the 
melancholy wail that she knew so well. 
Thorne’s voice had ceased. When he spoke 
again she must not let such fancies entangle 
themselves in her brain! She rose with a 
sudden movement of decision. 

“What do you want, Scylla?” she ex- 
claimed. 

The small bearer of Thorne’s lamp stood 
behind her — the bare feet had made no 
sound that disturbed Thorne and Clarissa. 
After all, they could hardly have been talking 
long, in spite of the strange emotions that 
had borne them so far upon their course. 

“ Aun’ Jinny sen’ me wid de sassyfras tea, 
but de gen’leman gone out de bed,” Scylla 
explained. 

“He came downstairs. Put the pitcher on 
the table,” said Clarissa. 
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Aun’ Jinny tell me to set de table fuh 
supper,” the child objected. 

“Well, set it, then.” Clarissa took the 
pitcher herself. ‘“‘You’d better drink a cup- 
ful,” she said to Thorne. 

He looked at it with apprehension. “Is it 
hot?” That at least would be some recom- 
mendation for the draught. 

Clarissa put her hand around the side of 
the pitcher. “It’s warm,” she said. 

“Td rather have it cold than just warm,” 
he announced. 

“Well, we can let it cool,” she said, and 
carried the pitcher to the sideboard. 

“How much peoples is goin’ to eat sup- 
per?” Scylla inquired. She was rattling 
crockery and silverware on the bare table. 

“Four,” said Clarissa. 

“Where is Ransom?” Thorne asked, re- 
membering, now, his preserver, after his recent 
oblivion to all the world beyond the hearth 
rug where he and Clarissa had stood. 

The girl looked at Scylla. “Have you 
seen Mr. Ransom, Scylla ?’ 
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“I seen him comin’ up de back road ’fo’ I 
gone upstays wid de sassyfras tea,” Scylla 
declared. 

“That must be he now,” said Thorne, for a 
vigorous step sounded on the piazza. 

Ransom came in somewhat hesitatingly. 
Once in the hall, he trod more lightly and 
stood uncertainly in the dining-room door. 

“Come in, Mr. Ransom,” said Clarissa, 
not too cordially, it must be admitted. 

“Much obliged,” he said, and, advancing, 
was about to seat himself, when he saw 
Thorne on the other side of the lamp. 

“Hello, sport! You must have slid down 
the banisters. Didn’t seem like there was 
much walk in you last time I saw you,” he 
commented. “Feel better, eh ?” 

“Oh, yes,” said Thorne, though, now that 
he thought about himself, he was again con- 
scious of an overpowering sense of weakness 
and inertia. 

“Sit down,” said Clarissa. 

Ransom did so, looking at her uncertainly 
still. To his surprise, he was aware that he 
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felt a trifle subdued in her presence. Strange 
that a girl like that should have such an 
effect upon him! 

“Tve been walking around the island,” he 
said. 

“Theré was a good deal of damage done up 
at the point, wasn’t there?” she asked with 
an effort toward amicable intercourse. 

“Considerable,” said Ransom. 

In that light her eyes looked mysterious, 
but she was not the sort of girl he admired. 
He made up his mind again on that point. 
“Something queer about her,” he thought to 
himself. Yet, the queerness, whatever it was, 
began to have a sort of fascination for him. 
He watched her openly whenever she moved 
or spoke — surreptitiously when she was quiet 
and listening. He half believed that she had 
the power of divination, and there was some- 
thing of uneasiness in his bearing as a conse- 
quence. 

Ransom had a finely shaped head. His 
nose was Roman, and he wore a closely cut 
beard that concealed the gross lines about 
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his mouth. His curling, red-brown hair 
looked lustrous as he sat with his back to the 
light. His body was stalwart — “A fine 
figure of a man,” Thorne thought to himself 
admiringly. He made his observations from 
the deep, leather chair into which he had 
sunk back in the shadow. He saw Ransom’s 
eyes follow Clarissa, and he felt a sense of 
annoyance with the man. It seemed to him 
presumptuous for Ransom to look at Clarissa. 
What did it matter if he did have good blood 
in his veins? “Whats blood?” Thorne de- 
manded silently. “He has no education — 
yet, what’s education ??” Ransom was un- 
doubtedly a man, a brave and handsome one, 
too. How could a girl inexperienced, unso- 
phisticated, be expected to feel the subtle 
differences of manner and bearing? 

All the while the subdued, uneasy Ransom 
watched Clarissa. Thorne watched her too, 
trying to catch her response to Ransom’s 
veiled observation. 

Clarissa felt, without understanding, the 
electric quality of the atmosphere. She would 
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not look at Ransom — she dared not look at 
Thorne. She broke the tension by going to 
rearrange the table that Scylla had been 
setting with such a clatter and bang. 

Jinny put in her head from the rear, 
“ Mister Peter comin’ downstays ?” 

“I don’t know. Send Scylla up to find 
out,” Clarissa said. 

Scylla hung back in the semi-darkness of 
the pantry. 

“What you hidin’ fuh ?” Jinny demanded. 

“I sca’d,” said the child. “I sca’d to go 
upstays wid outen a light.” 

“What are you scared of ?’’ Clarissa asked. 

“Ghoses,”’ said Scylla. 

Ransom looked up with a start. 

“Nonsense,” said Clarissa. She started to 
go herself, but for some reason changed her 
mind. “Mr. Ransom,” she said, “would 
you mind knocking at my _ grandfather’s 
door ?” 

“Why, yes — why, certainly,” he answered 
with something of a stammer. Why should 
she have to.ask him? He rose, but stopped 
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with a fortunate remembrance — he did not 
know the room. “Which door?” he asked. 

He was spared the necessity of nerving 
himself for further effort, however, for Peter 
Stafford’s step was heard on the stair. 

“ He’s coming now,” said Clarissa. 

“Hurry up, den, an’ bring in de supper,” 
Jinny called to Scylla. 

Peter Stafford met his guests with a touch 
of stateliness in his manner, which Ransom 
found oppressive; he had to struggle to keep 
normal in the face of it. To Thorne it 
seemed to harmonize so perfectly with the 
surroundings that it gave him a sense of 
artistic pleasure. 

“I trust you are better, sir,” Peter said to 
him suavely. There was now none of the odd 
intensity of manner evidenced before. The 
excitement of the storm must have produced 
that. “You are looking rather ill, though,” 
Peter continued. “Jinny, bring a bottle of 
sherry with the supper.” 

Ransom winked violently behind Peter’s 
back. Thorne had an uncertain feeling about 
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Ransom and beverages spirituous, yet he re- 
turned the wink, by way of being friendly. 

Peter threw the keys down on the table, 
and Scylla trotted off with them. She had a 
black tin tray, that crackled loudly under the 
weight of dishes and plates. 

“Very kind of you, sir, to take us in,” 
Ransom said. | 

Clarissa looked at him suddenly from across 
the table with a veiled glance, that somehow 
brought to mind again his poaching achieve- 
ments, and made him add with satisfaction, 
“I won’t trouble you after to-night. Found 
a boat over at the back landing that I’m going 
to borrow to get back to the mainland.” 
After that statement he felt he might indulge 
in the Stafford sherry. 

“To-morrow! You can’t go to-morrow,” 
said Clarissa. She looked at Thorne, not at 
Ransom. 

“Why hurry away, Mr. Ransom?” asked 
Peter. 

“Tve got to meet a party of men I was to 
take for a hunt on Friday,” he answered. 
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“You see, it’s as I said, Mr. Stafford, the 
Ransoms have gone down in the world.” 

“TIl get off with you,” said Thorne. 

“ By no means, sir,” Peter exclaimed. ‘‘We 
should be pang in hospitality if we let you 
go, Mr. — Mr. — 

“Mr. Thorne,” said Clarissa. “He isn’t 
fit to go yet.” 

“Tl be all right in the morning,” Thorne 
prophesied. He was trying very hard to 
swallow the stiff hominy Jinny had provided. 
It exasperated him to feel so weak, for an 
athletic past had afforded him no experience 
in the sensation. 

“PIL stop by for you on the way back from 
this trip — Monday or Tuesday,” Ransom 
volunteered. 

Clarissa looked at Thorne, and he met her 
eyes for a moment. “Pd hate to impose on 
Mr. Stafford’s hospitality,” he said. 

“You are very welcome here, sir,” said 
Peter. He scarcely glanced at the young 
man, for he was uncorking the wine, a process 
which Ransom watched with interest. 
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“You are not eating your supper,” said 
Clarissa. “Scylla, get the gentleman a glass 
of milk.” 

“Milk ain’ fitten to drink. Cow been in 
de ma’sh,” Scylla’s high voice replied from 
the shadow where she awaited commands. 

“Don’t bother about me, I’m doing very 
well,” Thorne protested. “But, if you will 
excuse me, I think I shall go back to bed.” 
He pushed his chair away from the table, 
and rose as he spoke. 

“The wine is what you need,” said Peter. 
He poured out a glass of sherry, and carried 
it around the table himself. But, as Thorne 
turned to take it, Peter’s hand trembled, and 
the glass fell to the floor. He stood for a 
moment transfixed, then he called to Scylla, 
“Here, child, pick up this glass.”, -~ 

“Take this one,’ said Clarissa, and she 
poured another glassful of the sherry, and 
carried it to Thorne. 

He stood, grasping the back of the chair, 
looking very white indeed. He took the wine- 
glass from her hand, not daring to look into 
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her eyes. The wine gave him strength. “PI 
go on up,” he said, and he walked toward the 
door. 

“Join you presently,” said Ransom. He 
was finding the supper and the prospect of 
Peter’s sherry very much to his taste. 

Clarissa looked at him, and he half rose as 
he met her gaze. “Think Pd better help 
him up the stairs ?” he asked. 

“Yes, yes, give him an arm,” said Peter. 

Ransom cast an appreciative eye at the 
bottle. “Join you presently,” he said, as he 
hurried out of the room. 


V 


Ransom slept late next morning, so late 
that he missed the early tide. Thorne 
called out a response to Scylla’s knock, 
but still the other slumbered on, breathing 
heavily, as befits a mighty hunter. 

Thorne listened to him wearily. Would 
he never wake up? Once or twice Thorne 
shook him, but without effect. Ransom 
was a heavy sleeper, when once he settled 
to the matter under favorable conditions. 
On this occasion the night had been started 
very satisfactorily by Peters sherry — to 
it, even, might be attributed the length 
of Ransom’s morning nap. Thorne suspected 
as much. He felt better himself, and, much 
to his satisfaction, the sun was shining. — 

He lay and watched the bright streak lazily, 
as it crept further and further across the 
floor. This must have been a pretty room, 
he thought, before the colors faded, and 
when all the Victorian furniture was in style. 
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He wondered if the lady of the pansy had 
arranged it, or if it represented old Peter’s 
taste. These idle speculations were just on 
the fringe of his thought. 

Awakening to sunlight and renewed 
strength, he faced the remembrance of the 
emotion Clarissa had stirred. Was it real? 
Had his heart, in truth, been filled with 
that deep, indescribable passion? What- 
ever it was, it had passed, though it had 
left him aware of its power. Could that girl 
move him thus again? He doubted if she 
could do so, even if she tried — certainly 
not if she tried. It was an unconscious 
influence that she exerted. Undoubtedly, 
though, he had been in an impressionable 
mood. His weakness, the loneliness of the 
island, the air of romance that clung to the 
house, Clarissa’s beauty, had all combined 
in producing a peculiar effect. Clarissa was 
not merely beautiful, there was something 
else about her, some delicate, evanescent 
charm, that appealed to his fancy. 

As he meditated upon her, the thought 
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possessed him that he must see her again. 
He got up, galvanized to action. 

“But what’s the use?” he asked him- 
self suddenly. “To what end shall I see her 
again? Better go with Ransom while I 
have the chance. If I stay here, I'll be fancy- 
ing myself in love with her,” he said truly, 
and then he laughed at his own wisdom. 
Certainly he must be in love with her already. 
Nonsense. Ten minutes ago he had pondered 
upon her as calmly as though she had been 
the other Clarissa in the gilt frame. 

He did not understand himself at all. 
The night’s rest had given him more strength, 
and he knew he ought to get away with 
Ransom on the next tide. Of course he 
would see her again, that would be unavoid- 
able, but to know he was going would be a 
safeguard. Why should he stay on, any- 
way? Last night it had been a matter of 
his strength, but this morning he was well 
aware that there was no longer that excuse. 
If he stayed, it would be to make love to her 
—a girl he had seen for an hour perhaps. 
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And for this he was willing to use the hos- 
pitality of her grandfather, who had given 
him shelter in the hour of his necessity. 
Undoubtedly, he must go. 

He dressed quickly. Since he was going, 
he might, at least, see her for a little while 
before the tide turned. He glanced from 
the window. The water was running out 
rather fast, or so it seemed, from the swirl 
coming around the point of the island 
that jutted out into the sound. About four 
hours more before it would turn. He scanned 
the bluff for Clarissa, but she was not in 
sight. It was her grace of movement, he 
thought, more than her face that charmed 
him. Yet— her eyes! 

“Wake up,” he called to Ransom, with 
sudden perception of danger. He went over 
to the sleeping form and shook it. He must 
have shaken harder than he had before, 
or perhaps it was that Ransom had about 
reached the limit of his slumber, for he 
woke — woke with a quick adjustment of 
his faculties to the situation. 
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_ “Tide on the flood ?”’ he inquired. 

“You’ve slept through the flood. It’s 
ebbing fast.” 

“What did you let me sleep for?” 

“Let you sleep? I’ve been trying to wake 
you for the past two hours.” 

Ransom stretched himself. ‘“Can’t help it. 
?Tain’t my fault. Best wine I ever tasted.” 

“Did you drink it all?” 

“Had to. The old man went off and | 
left me. I never could have risked goin’ 
up through that hall, at that time of night, 
without something aboard to steady my 
nerves.” 

“What steadied your legs?” Thorne in- 
quired. 

“Banisters,’ said Ransom, promptly. 
“Oh, it wasnt a jag— just a nightcap.” 

“It seemed rather effective,” said Thorne. 
“Whats the matter with the hall? Why 
couldn’t you go through it without getting 
up your nerve?” 

“House is haunted,’’ Ransom replied in 
a matter-of-fact tone. 
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“Nonsense,” said Thorne. Yet, after an 
interval, he asked, “Whats the story?” 

“No story about it — just haunted. All 
the niggers ’round here will tell you so.” 

“I dare say,’ Thorne remarked, smiling. 
“Old Mr. Stafford, himself, is enough to 
give color to an idea of that sort.” 

“I can see it that way too— by day- 
light,” said Ransom. “TI thought it would 
clear this morning,” he added with satisfac- 
tion. 

He got himself up, and took a look at the 
wind and the water. “Slept right through 
the flood,” he said to himself meditatively. 
“Tll make a getaway on the next tide. 
There’s that girl,” he exclaimed suddenly, 
backing away from the window, yet con- 
tinuing to observe at a discreet distance. 

“Where?” Thorne stepped over to the 
window. 

Clarissa was seated in the fallen oak tree. 
She had, indeed, the gift of grace which 
catches the fancy at long range. 

“Looks like she grew there,” said Ran- 
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som, with unexpected perception of the har- 
monious accord between Clarissa and her 
setting. “More like a young mockin’-bird, 
though, I reckon,” he amended. 

Thorne was surprised, and not entirely 
pleased that Ransom should be moved to 
poetic simile. 

“That girl’s face sort of gets next to you,” 
Ransom continued reflectively. 

Thorne did not wish to discuss Clarissa’s 
face. “I’m going out,” he said abruptly. 

“See here, now, better go slow with that 
girl.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Well, Pm tellin? you for your own good 
— She’s queer.” 

The note of conviction in Ransom’s voice 
had its effect. Thorne paused in front of 
the door. “Why do you say that?” 

“Theres a sort of spell in her eyes,” 
said Ransom, promptly. 

Thorne was startled. There certainly was 
an enchantment in Clarissa’s eyes. But had 
this rough hunter felt it too? 
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“When she looks at you, it sort of takes 
the stuffin’ out of you. She can read you 
like a book. I felt kind of creepy first time 
she looked at me. Then she told me she 
had the second sight, and I knew what 
was the matter.” , 

Thorne laughed ; he felt relieved. ‘‘ Devil’s 
tales again,” he exclaimed. 

“All right; Pve warned you,’ Ransom 
called after him, but Thorne had shut the 
door. 

Halfway down the hall, he remembered 
he had not told Ransom he would go with 
him on the next tide. He started to go 
back, but the thought of Clarissa drew him 
insistently. It was good to be able to walk 
again with some degree of strength and speed. 

As he came downstairs, Jinny put her 
head out of the dining-room door. “Is 
dat chile fetch up de cawfee ?” 

“I must have been asleep; I didn’t hear 
her,” said Thorne. 

“Jis so,” Jinny agreed. “Come in yhea 
—I got some settin’ on de stove.” 
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He hesitated, Clarissa might not be so 
easy to find again. Perhaps, though, it 
would be well to accept Jinny’s invitation 
before sallying forth for the day. 

The dining-room was gloomy by the 
light of morning. The mystic effulgence of 
the fire and the lamp had concealed its 
shabbiness the night before. Thorne could 
scarcely believe it was the same room. There 
was a certain ponderous impressiveness about 
the furniture, but the general drab color 
that prevailed was disheartening. There re- 
mained, of course, the picture above the 
mantel. He let his eyes rest upon it with 
a keen sense of satisfaction. 

It was well painted. What was the con- 
nection that the face brought to his memory ? 
He was still looking at it when Jinny came 
back with his breakfast. She saw his 
absorption, but made no comment. She 
had loved her former mistress in those long 
ago days, when both of them were young, 
and Clarissa, the bride of “Mister Peter,” 
had brought to Stafford’s island some of 
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the gaiety and life of the outer world. 
Since there was a shadow on her memory, 
Jinny did not talk about her now with 
strangers. 

“Must have been a beautiful young lady,” 
Thorne said. 

“Shed do,’ Jinny answered shortly. 
“You drink dat sassyfras tea I sen’ you?” 

Thorne was constrained to avoid direct 
answer. “You certainly know how to make 
it,” he said, trusting that Clarissa had re- 
moved the pitcher from the immediate vicinity. 

“Dat what make you feel so much better 
to smornin’,” Jinny announced. “I yhea 
tell Mister Rhode Ramson gwine off on de 
flood,” she remarked. 

“Yes; he missed the early tide.” 

“I tell Scylla las’ night he ain’t gwine 
mek ’em — time I see him settin’ down 
to dat bottle.” 

“Well, I can get off with him now, since 
he has to wait until mid-day,’ Thorne 
told her. It was as well to settle the matter 
definitely. 
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“You? Tain? no use for you to gone 
tell he come back for you.” There was a 
hint of determination in Jinny’s voice. 

“Why, what do you want me to stay 
for?” Thorne asked tactlessly. “I’ve been 
a dreadful nuisance,” he added, aware of 
his mistake. 

“What I want you to stay for!” Jinny 
exclaimed, with a sense of outrage at his 
question. “All I thinkin’ ’bout is maybe 
you droppin’ dead in de boat.” 

“Yes, of course, but I’m all right now. 
Those are nice eggs you cooked for me,” 
he said, choosing a more agreeable topic. 

“Fowl is jis sta’t to lay agin,” Jinny 
remarked. “I ain’ got none for Mister 
Rhode Ramson, dough.” 

“I won’t mention it,’ Thorne promised 
as he started out. = 6s 

“You see de big tree de storm root up?” 
Jinny called after him. “He right ’roun’ 
de corner ob de house.” 

Thorne was himself intent upon reach- 
ing the tree. When he had gone, Jinny 
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put down the dishes she was carrying to the 
pantry, and followed him across the hall. 
There, through a closed shutter, she could 
observe without being discovered. Thorne 
came around the house by the garden path, 
with evident purpose in his movements. He 
stopped a moment, surveyed the fallen tree, 
then climbed up into it. Again he stopped 
— evidently he was looking for some one. 

“Eh, eh! Wey de chile gone?” said 
Jinny to herself. 

Thorne caught sight of Clarissa on the 
bluff. He called to her from his point of 
observation, then he got down from the 
tree, and went to meet her. 

“I am so glad you are all right again,” 
said Clarissa. “I want to take you across 
the island to a place I like so much.” 

“Is it far?” he asked. “I shall have 
to go with Ransom when the tide turns.” 

“You are going?” she cried in dismay. 
“Oh, you can’t — you aren’t able to go.” 

He laughed. “If I can walk across the 
island, I guess I can sit in the boat.” 
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Clarissa turned her eyes away. “If you 
want to go, that’s different,” she said. 

“I don’t want to,” he told her, very truly, 
“but I must.” 

“I don’t see why — Grandfather asked 
you to stay.” . 

“I know. He was very kind, but I am 
well enough to go, and—” he hesitated, 
then finished abruptly. “I have business 
that calls me away.” 

“‘Good-by, then,” said Clarissa, without 
looking at him. 

“But I am not going yet.” 

“I am, though,” she answered, with in- 
stinctive spirit. 

How could he know that she was afraid 
she would cry from disappointment. 

“You won’t wait to see me off ?” 

She shook her head. 

“Where are you going?” 

“I told you.” 

She walked away and left him stand- 
ing there, undecided what course to follow. 
Not until she had disappeared through an 
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opening in the woods did he make up his 
mind. Rather, indeed, it seemed to be made 
up for him. There was only one thing he 
could do—he felt himself impelled to go 
after her, and he did so. 

The narrow path wound among live oaks, 
and was here and there barred by a fallen 
tree, so that he seldom caught sight of her 
ahead of him. Finally, in a straight stretch 
of the path, he called to her, “‘ Miss Stafford !”’ 

The name seemed out of keeping with 
the woods, and with the girl running so 
lightly ahead. The call did not reach her 
ears. He tried again, and this time he 
gave a long halloo, far reaching and clear. 

Clarissa turned; she had not known that 
he was behind her. She waited for him to 
come up. “I’m so glad you came,” she said 
simply. 

“You must have known I’d have to come.” 

“I don’t know anything about you, ex- 
cept — ” she hesitated, not knowing just how 
to put into words the things that she wanted 
to say. 
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“Except what?” He looked at her with 
eager curiosity. Exceptions hold most of 
the interest in human relations. 

“Except that I like you,” she finished, 
rather comprehensively. She had not ex- 
pressed just what was in her mind, but it 
was the best she could do towards defining 
the impression he had made. 

“Pm afraid I don’t deserve that: I’ve 
been half dead since I’ve been here,” he 
said. 

“That doesn’t make much difference. I 
liked you before you woke up, when we 
brought you in from the beach,” she told 
him. 

He laughed. “I must be handsomer than 
I thought.” 

“You are not handsome at all,’ said 
Clarissa decidedly. “Not what I call hand- 
some.” 

“What is your idea of a handsome man ?” 

“Mr. Ransom,” she answered promptly. 
The unexpectedness of the reply startled 
Thorne. 
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“Ransom! Yes — yes, he is handsome,” 
he had to admit. “Did you ever —?” he 
hesitated. How could he question her about 
Ransom? 

She looked at him inquiringly. He had 
to go on, and above all things, he wanted 
to know, “Did you ever see Ransom be- 
fore ?” 

“T’ve seen him, yes, I’ve passed him on 
the sound, and I’ve heard about him. I 
never spoke to him before, and I never 
want to again.” 

Thorne felt relieved. “Come now, 
Ransom is a good fellow. You mustn’t 
be so hard on him.” 

“You say that because you don’t know 
him,” Clarissa said. 

“Well, you don’t know him. You said 
you had never spoken to him before.” He 
felt that he owed Ransom support when- 
ever the need of an advocate arose. 

“Pve heard about him,” said Clarissa, 
“and besides that, anyway, I know.” She 
spoke darkly, for she was beginning to have 
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a superstitious belief in her powers of divina- 
tion. 

There flashed into Thorne’s mind the 
recollection that Ransom had said she 
possessed the second sight. That. was prob- 
ably what she meant now. He wished she 
would leave those foolish ideas alone. She 
ought not to be encouraged in them, and 
at least she should see that they had no 
effect upon him. 

“You can’t know about him on such 
brief acquaintance,” he said with some posi- 
tiveness of manner. 

Clarissa did not like having her es 
so lightly considered. “Its in the same 
way that I know you are not like him,” 
she said. 

“What else do you know about me?” 

he asked quickly. 
-= They had stopped beside a pine tree that 
had fallen across the path. “Let’s sit here,” 
said Thorne. “Tell me, what else do you 
know ?” 


Clarissa was puzzled to reply. Her in- 
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sight had not carried her beyond a percep- 
tion of Thorne’s difference from Ransom, to 
the younger man’s advantage. Of his ef- 
fect upon herself, however, she could have 
told him much. 

She looked at him with a veiled glance 
that set him wondering. What if she did 
have some unexplained psychic power! 
Ransom had felt it, certainly. He, him- 
self, had never been so strangely moved 
as he had been by her eyes. 

Suddenly Clarissa said, “Do you ever 
feel that things have happened before?” 

“Yes,” he answered, “but not this, not 
you. I’ve never seen any one like you be- 
fore.” 

“T’ve seen you. I’ve sat with you here 
on this very tree.” 

“It fell only two nights ago,” he reminded 
her, yet he was himself assailed by the same 
impression. 

She laughed. “Thats the way it seemed, 
just for a minute. I couldn’t tell why we 
had come here, nor where we were going. 
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It only seemed that I knew how you were 
going to move your hand to brush off that 
ant, and how you would look down and 
pull off the bark.” 

“One half of the brain acts before the 
other,” he told her. 

Clarissa laughed again. “Do you be- 
lieve that?” 

“There has to be some explanation of it,” 
he answered lamely. 

: “Why must there be?” 

“Because there must,’ Thorne said, with 
more emphasis than argument. “You prob- 
ably explain it in some supernatural way.” 

“I don’t explain it at all,” said Clarissa. 
“Tt seems to me just strange, that’s all. I 
don’t mind things being strange. Every- 
thing doesn’t have to have an explanation, 
does it?” 

“Yes,” he said stubbornly. He was 
arguing with himself as well as with her. 

“But how can you explain all the things 
you feel?” she asked wonderingly. 

How could he? 
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She looked straight at him, and again he 
felt the subtle appeal of her personality. 
There seemed almost to be something more 
than that. There was some fascination 
about her, that at times seemed half the 
spell of the island itself — something now, 
born of these September woods, still so 
green with the splendor of summer, yet 
deepening with the bronze tints of early 
fall. He could not understand his own 
emotions. He was impelled to take her 
hand, as it lay on the rough trunk of the 
tree by his side, and scarcely could he keep 
himself from doing so. Yet Clarissa’s face, 
as she turned it to him, was so unconscious 
that such a desire could ever possess him! 
He could not touch her; he would be lost 
if he did. 

“Do you know why I liked you before 
you woke up, when we brought you in?” 
she asked. 

There was an odd look in her eyes, and he 
jumped to a conclusion that she had some 
fantastical idea in her mind. Belief in the 
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supernatural always had seemed to him 
childish, perhaps the more so since he had 
to fight against it at times. 

“Are you going to give me a ghostly 
reason?” he said with a smile. 

She colored and turned away. “I shall 
never tell you now.” 

“Don’t be angry with me,” he begged — 
his voice could be very persuasive. 

Clarissa listened to it “singing in the 
wilderness.” She wished she could be angry 
with him. Anything would be better than 
this quivering response to his nearness, that 
came to her at moments, without warning 
or reason. She rose, not knowing that 
she had not answered, and ran on before 
him down the path. 

He hesitated — yet, he followed. 

“Where does this lead?” he called. 

“Across the island.” 

He lost her ahead of him now and again, 
in the winding of the path. Oak boughs 
and myrtle bushes met across the narrow 
way, yet, beneath the undergrowth, the 
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beaten line ran plainly along through the 
soft, leaf-covered loam on either side. 
“Faint, yet pursuing,’ Thorne said to 
himself, aware that it was with something 
of an effort that he kept Clarissa in sight. - 
Pursuing what?! 
“Love,” came the answer, whispered 
through an enchanted forest. % : 
Now he knew! Now he understood! 


x 


IT was a long walk across the island. 
By devious ways ran the course, not as the 
crow flies, but as Clarissa chose to go. The 
spot she arrived at was not as beautiful 
as the one she had left, though it had the 
charm of wildness and variety. The marsh 
and the land ran into each other, and mingled 
their vegetation with unexpected diversity. 
Narrow creeks here and there made into 
sloping pinelands, fern covered, and fringed 
with palmettoes. Far across the marsh, com- 
ing ever nearer to the shore, there sparkled 
in the sun the salt stream that cut the 
island off from the mainland. The view 
was extensive, yet distant woods lay along 
the horizon on all sides. Some of them 
were tall enough to form a bank of deep, 
insistent color against the pale sky. Others, 
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far away, made just a streak of misty blue 
above wide, bronze-colored marshes. 

Clarissa loved that scene because it sug- 
gested life beyond, for a house shone now 
and again, a point of white in the nearer 
woods. To Thorne the view seemed not 
so fine. | 

“I like the outlook toward the sea better,” 
he said. 7 

“Yes, sometimes,” she agreed. “But I 
like to sit here and think about the people 
who live across there.” 

“Do you know them ?” he asked. 

She shook her head. “Not many of them. 
I know the people in those two white houses 
over there. The first one belongs to a boat 
builder, and the next is the store where we 
get our things.” 

“Is it far across there?” asked Thorne. 

“About three miles.” 

“And how often do you send ?” 

“When we need to,” said Clarissa, vaguely. 
“We'll send next week, I guess, if we can 
get a boat mended in time. All of them 
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were knocked in by the storm, except 
Steve’s — he’s the negro man who lives 
up there by the creek.” 

“Don’t you ever expect to get off this 
island ?” Thorne asked suddenly. 

“I don’t know. Where could I go?” 
she answered. 

“Haven't you relatives ?” 

“I don’t think so. Besides, I like it here. 
Don’t you?” she asked. 

He looked at her without answering. 
There was no place where he wanted to 
stay as much as he did on Stafford’s island 
— now, at any rate. 

“Why do you look at me so solemnly?” 
she asked, smiling into his face. 

“I was thinking.” 

“Of what ?” 

“Of how beautiful your eyes are,” he said 
very low. 

One moment longer Clarissa let him look 
into them, then she veiled them with her 
dark lashes. “I think I’ve got nice eyes, 
too,” she said. There was a smile on her 
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lips, and Thorne smiled with her, she seemed 
sO gay. 

“You've had too many compliments,” 
he told her. | 

“I havent had any, but I love them — 
from you.” She lifted the lashes for one 
brief moment; he was deliriously near her. 

Where had Clarissa caught this conscious 
charm of speech and manner? There was 
just enough of it to give flavor to her sim- 
plicity. Thorne answered his own question. 
He it was who had called her consciousness 
into being. Instinctively she had responded 
to his voice and his glance. The realiza- 
tion intoxicated him. 

She felt the imminence of some change 
in their relations. An electric quality in 
the intensity of his feeling communicated 
itself to her. She was not ready for 
change — she was afraid of the strange 
passion that was stirring in her heart. An 
undertone of vibrant consciousness in their 
companionship satisfied her. She moved 
away from him quickly. 
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The movement brought Thorne to his 
senses. What had bewitched him so? He 
could not stay there without speaking to 
her of love; he must not speak of it while he 
was dependent upon her hospitality. 

“ve got to get away from here,” he 
said half to himself. 

“Don’t say that any more,” she begged. 

“You don’t understand; I must,” he an- 
swered. 

Clarissa said no more, though she smiled 
contentedly to herself—he couldnt get 
away now. Mr. Ransom would have gone 
before they got back to the beach, and he 
had the only boat. | 

“The tide must have turned,” he ex- 
claimed, suddenly aware of the world about 
him. | | 

“It’s just low water,” Clarissa. remarked, 
her eyes turned to the river that ran so near. 

“Pm going back,” he decided. “I may 
catch Ransom before he leaves.” 

“You can do as you like, but you’ll never 
make it,” said Clarissa. 
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“Why did you bring me here?” he de- 
manded, a feeling of baffled purpose 
possessing him as he spoke. 

“Because I didn’t want you to go away,” 
she answered simply. 

“Clarissa!” he cried. He caught her, 
but his hold was not sure enough — she 
slipped out of his grasp. Looking back 
at him smiling, she seemed a sort of phan- 
tasy, something he had seen in his dreams. 
He found himself groping for the connection 
between this and remembrance. There was 
an elusive thought in his mind — some- 
thing unfamiliar, yet which, strangely 
enough, seemed to spring from somewhere 
in his past. Clarissa, standing there, crush- 
ing a bit of myrtle in one hand, seemed to 
call up some almost forgotten image. 

“I have such strange fancies about you. 
Have I seen you before?” he asked. 

“One half of the brain acts before the 
other,” she told him mockingly. l 

He made an exclamation discrediting his 
own words, yet reason came to his assist- 
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ance. Why not accept that explanation? 
In his sanity it had served him well enough, 
and it would do so again. For the time 
he seemed to have suffered a “sea change.” 
Perhaps that was it. The idea struck him 
forcefully and held his attention. No doubt 
his mind had never gained its full power 
since his loss of consciousness. “My head 
may have struck something in the water,” 
he said to himself. There might, after all, 
be that unbalanced action in his brain that 
he had spoken of so learnedly. And yet, 
it was only at moments that this confusing 
web of impressions entangled him — ten min- 
utes before his mind had seemed clear enough. 

A breeze began to moan very gently 
through the pines. “Listen, isn’t that 
sweet ?” said Clarissa. 

She raised her head and looked up, and 
Thorne watched her as she stood ; the sweet- 
scented wind seemed to bring her spirit 
to his. No word passed between them, yet, 
in that breath of the sea and the pines, it 
seemed to each that the other spoke. 
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He took a step toward her, and as he did 
so, a full voice sounded from the distance. 

“Steve I” 

Thorne stopped. The sound came like 
a sudden stroke that wakes a sleeper. ‘“‘Who 
is that calling?” he asked. 

Clarissa was startled; she was afraid 
she recognized the voice. 

“Steve P? 

_ The call was nearer this time, just ahead 
at the negro settlement, partly seen through 
the trees. 

“That’s Ransom’s voice,” Thorne cried. — 

“It can’t be. Steve was to come for 
him at the front landing.” 

“Evidently he has not done so.” Thorne 
went over to a sheltering palmetto bush, 
and took an observation. — 

Yes, there was Ransom, coming out of 
the woods into the clearing. How stal- 
wart he looked, not dwarfed by his sur- 
roundings, a hunter, a man of the open, 
fitting into this primeval forest as though 
he had been born in its wildness. Thorne 
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marveled that Clarissa, seeing his physical 
excellence, despite her inexperience, should 
have marked his moral deficiencies. Per- 
haps it was because of that inexperience 
that she had seen them — her judgment 
was not confused by the shades of evil that 
she saw in other men. He turned to look at 
her. How pure she was, how infinitely lovely ! 

She was watching Thorne, not Ransom. 
What was he going to dof What would 
he decide? 

Brought to the moment of decision, he 
scarcely knew himself. Two steps into the 
path, and he would be in full view; one call, 
and he could arrange to go away! Clarissa 
knew that his decision hung by a thread. 
She had some knowledge of his struggle, 
though why he should be making it, she 
did not understand. She wanted him to 
stay, but she said nothing. 

He did not look at her until his mind was 
made up as to what he should do. Then 
he saw that there was a slight suggestion 
of haughtiness in the poise of her head. 
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He liked that —he liked a girl with a 
touch of temper and pride. For the first 
time they seemed to shake themselves free 
from shadows and from vague suggestions 
of romance. They met, in that moment, 
on a clearly defined basis of liking and 
respect. 

“T can’t ever thank you for your kind- 
ness to me,” he said. 

“ Anybody would have helped a drowning 
man,” Clarissa answered with a smile. 

“I’m not apt to forget that you practi- 
cally saved my life,” he said with some re- 
sentment. Why should she disclaim all per- 
sonal interest in him? 

“Oh, no; Mr. Ransom saved your life,” 
she reminded him again. 

“At least, then, I beg that you will con- 
vey my thanks to Mr. Stafford. I’m sorry 
I can’t see him again. Will you be good 
enough to explain to him?” 

“He won’t ask for an explanation. PI 
tell him you’ve gone,” said Clarissa. 

“Thank you,” said Thorne, stiffly. After 
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a pause he added, “Don’t you shake hands 
with most of the people who are washed 
ashore here?” | 

“There never has been anybody else 
washed ashore here,” she said. 

“Then you might establish a precedent.” 
He held out his hand, and she put her firm, 
capable little hand into it. 

“Good-by,” she said briefly, without 
raising her eyes. | 

“‘Good-by,” he answered. 

There seemed nothing more to be said, 
and, somehow, words were inadequate be- 
tween them. He was going because he felt 
that he must. If he could have followed 
the leading of his desire !— Why not follow 
it? Why must the joy of life be denied ? 

““Good-by,”’ he said again, and left her 
quickly — there was no use arguing with 
himself further. He could feel her gaze 
following him across the opening in the 
woods. 

Ransom greeted his appearance with ac- 
clam. “I thought you had got off the 
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earth. Couldn’t find you anywhere,” he 
called, with his usual hilarity. 

“Pm going with you,” said Thorne, giving 
no account as to his whereabouts in the 
interval since they had parted. 

“Reckon you are right. I wouldnt stay 
in that house by myself, either, if I could 
crawl,’ Ransom announced vociferously. 

“Keep still,” said Thorne, without sound, 
though with exaggerated movement of fea- 
ture. 

“Whats the matter? Got a fit?” asked 
Ransom, who saw the facial contortions 
without gathering their import. 

Thorne quickened his steps. “Miss Staf- 
ford’s over there,’ he whispered, and, al- 
most immediately, Clarissa stepped into 
view. 

“What did you mean by saying you 
wouldn’t stay in our house by yourself, Mr. 
Ransom ?” she demanded. 

Ransom lost his grip on the oars that 
he was carrying. He rested them on the 
ground, and steadied himself with their sup- 
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‘port. “Why—er—” The hunter could 
think of nothing further. 

“Your grandfather’s conversation is too 
deep for him,” said Thorne. 

Ransom clutched at the assistance. “Sure. 
That’s the truth. It strains my wits to 
keep up with a scholar like Mr. Stafford,” 
he said. | 

“Thats not the reason. I know what 
you meant,” Clarissa said. 

Ransom crumpled under the intentness 
of her gaze. Again it was Thorne who 
interposed. There was no use in trying 
to seem ignorant of what she had in mind. 

“You ought not to give so much impor- 
tance to those tales of the supernatural. 
Believe me, there’s nothing in all that,” 
he said earnestly. | 

“No, nothing in it,’ Ransom agreed. 

Her lips curled as she looked at him. 
“Then why is he afraid to stay here alone ?” 
she asked of Thorne. There was a note of 
triumphant argument in her voice. 

“Why — er —” Ransom began. 
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Thorne realized that argument on the 
subject was useless. ‘“‘Ransom’s just all 
sorts of a fool,” he remarked smiling. 

“That’s the truth,” Ransom agreed at once. 

“He must be,” said Clarissa, and she 
turned quickly, and went back by the way 
she had come. Thorne took a step or two 
after her, but she hurried on and soon 
disappeared in the woods, leaving the two 
men looking after her, uncertain how they 
had figured in the encounter. 

“Do you take it that she believes in ’em 
herself, or that she was jumpin’ on me for 
bein’ scared ??” Ransom asked. 

“Both, I dare say,” Thorne answered. 
“You ought to have had more sense than 
to howl out such a thing at the top of your 
lungs.” 

“Thought we were speakin’ in private,” 
Ransom said in an injured tone. “I tell 
you, sir, you must be a winner to get on with 
that girl. She’s got the hell of a temper, 
and yet, there’s a sort of fascination about 
her — feel it myself.” 
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“What are you doing over here ?” Thorne 
asked, changing the subject abruptly. 

“Came to rout out Steve. Pm goin’ 
to leave from the back landin’. Ill pass 
here in a sloop next week, and drop the 
batteau on the sound side of the island.” 

“You'll have to take me with you to- 
day,” Thorne said insistently. 

“Sure, PII take you. I contracted to get 
you back.” Ransom walked on ahead in 
the direction of Steve’s house. “I'll drop 
in for a while to pay my party call, the day 
I bring the boat,’’ he remarked presently. 

“Your party call?” Thorne repeated. | 

“Thats just my way of talkin’. I mean 
PII have a look at that young lady again.” 

“Better leave her alone, she'll hoodoo 
you,” said Thorne, promptly. 

“Say, you don’t think that really, do 
you ?” 

“You were the one who told me about 
it.” 

“I know, but she’s a pretty lookin’ girl,” 
Ransom said reflectively. 
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The idea of the hunter’s coming again 
to Stafford’s island was peculiarly unpleas- 
ing to Thorne. “You may be right about 
that house,” he said in apparently grudg- 
ing agreement. 

Ransom stopped in the path, and turned 
squarely about, “That it’s haunted, you 
mean ?” 

Thorne nodded solemnly. 

“Did you see anything?” Ransom asked. 

“Not exactly, yet there’s a queer feeling.” 

“That’s right,’ Ransom agreed. “And 
that girl can send cold shivers down my 
spine when she looks at me a certain way. 
Don’t know why she seems to have such a 
spite against me.” 

“She may have some psychic power,” 
Thorne remarked sententiously. 

Ransom found the term impressive. “I 
don’t like anything of that sort,” he said, 
and he walked on, sunk in uneasy reflec- 
tions. 

Thorne felt fairly well satisfied with their 
- conversation. 
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Steve broke in upon them. He came 
up from the landing. “Boat’s ready, Mr. 
Ramson,” he called. 

“I thought you were going to leave from 
the front of the island,’ Thorne remarked. 

“No, Pd rather walk across here, than 
row around the point,’ Ransom explained. 
“No baggage, though, this trip, is there?” 

“Pm glad it was only mine that was lost,” 
said Thorne. 

“Glad myself,’ Ransom admitted. “PI 
pick up mine at Pine Island next trip. 
Wouldn’t have lost my gun for a dozen 
bottles of Peter’s sherry. And Peter’s got 
good sherry, let me tell you!” 

“He’s not apt to bring it out again,” 
said Thorne, who saw that the awe inspired 
by the ghostly tales of Stafford’s island 
was offset, in Ransom’s mind, by the re- 
membrance of Peter’s cellar. Ransom was 
a good fellow, Thorne liked him, yet, regard- 
ing him, he felt some uneasiness in leaving 
him to follow the suggestions of his fancy. 
For himself, however, there was but one 
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course open, and it led across the mud flats 
into Steve’s boat. 

The tide was very low. “Slack water,” 
said Steve. 

There was a wide expanse of salt mud 
between the shore and the edge of the creek. 
Ransom crossed it without a_ thought. 
Thorne, admiring, followed in his wake, 
ashamed to take advantage of occasional 
bricks and oyster shells that might have 
made progress less trying. He felt that 
he must not seem to pick his way, if he was 
to retain Ransom’s respect. The drown- 
ing episode had been about as much as his 
reputation could sustain in the eyes of a 
man of Ransom’s capabilities. Drowning 
might be an accident, but squeamishness 
about mud would indicate unfortunate tend- 
encies, and Thorne realized that it was the 
moment to take the world as he found it. 

They rowed along, skirting the shore for 
some distance, in the direction of the path 
by which Thorne and Clarissa had so lately 
come. He watched intently as they went 
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along, but there was no sign of her blue 
dress among the trees. 

“Lookin’ for the skirt?” Ransom asked. 

“Yes, do you see her?” 

Ransom turned a hunter’s eye towards 
the woods. “Nope. But she’s there just 
the same,” he said with assurance. 

Thorne, too, felt that she must be watch- 
ing them, though she was well hidden from 
sight. It was not until they had reached 
the bend in the stream, and were about to 
leave Stafford’s island behind them, that 
he found her. Halfway out in the marsh 
was a little blue-clad figure, and as he looked, 
there came a flutter of white from the dis- 
tance — Clarissa was waving good-by. He 
rose and threw up his arm in reply. 

“Sit down, or you'll go overboard again,” 
Ransom exclaimed, but Thorne paid no 
attention. He stood for a moment or two, 
with his hand uplifted. 

The sky had clouded. A faint gray mist 
was settling about the island, and there, at 
its edge, was Clarissa. There was to Thorne 
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had he left her? He had a mad desire to 


go back. 
“Sit down,” Ransom called again. 


VII 


Crarissa stood looking after the boat, 
until it was only a speck on the gray water 
that ran in toward the land between the 
broad fields of marsh. She felt suddenly 
very desolate, for that glimpse of young life, 
responsive to her own, had made her realize 
her loneliness. At length she turned to go 
back, but the shadows of the woods repelled 
her. The pendent moss and the overhanging 
oaks gave a look of melancholy to the low- 
lying land, which the stillness of the gray 
day increased. 

She sat down on the dry, hard ground of 
the little hammock. The marsh shut in her 
view on all sides, and she could see only the 
sky as she looked up and out. The jointed 
coral grass, half red, half green, grew all 
around. She picked it idly as she watched 
the fiddlers sawing the air, or scuttling into 
their holes in the baked earth. Coarse yellow 
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flowers with bristling centers bloomed there 
in defiance of the briny soil. They looked as 
much like the more delicate blossoms as a 
salt mackerel looks like a living fish. Yet, 
following their nature, they made an effort 
towards cheerfulness. 

The atmosphere of the spot was like its 
coloring, neutral, neither gay nor sad. Cla- 
rissa found it soothing. She could sit there, 
between the sea and the land, without think- 
ing, though she knew that Steve’s boat was 
bearing Thorne further away with each stroke 
of the oars, and that no storm would blow 
him back to Stafford’s island again. Shadows 
of her former life, even shadows of a life not 
hers, seemed stretching out to her from the 
land, but she had found narrow footing, out 
of the reach of emotion. 

She threw herself back in the coarse grass, 
and looked up to the sky, where a nebulous, 
silver sun made a radiance, but not a rift, in 
the clouds. A marsh-hen cackled close be- 
side her, and the sound came so suddenly 
that it startled her. For one instant, her 
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muscles were tense, but she did not move. 
It was her nature, like that of the wild things 
themselves, to be still in the moment of alarm. 
Only a marsh-hen! She relaxed again. _How 
far the grass reached above her! “I’m out 
of the world,” thought Clarissa, “like a 
spirit.” The idea pleased her. She found in 
it freedom from the emotion that had wearied 
her, and that she knew would seize upon her 
again. | | 
Far up in the sky there was a big bird 
sailing. She watched it for a while as it slid 
down the air on its steady wings to a lower 
plane 


“Turkey buzzard, turkey buzzard, 
Lend me your wing, 
To fly ’cross the river 
To see Sally King.” 


She sang softly. It tried her eyes to watch 
the circling flight in the glare of the sky. 
She shut them, until suddenly a flapping 
sound, quite near, made her look up. The 
buzzard was flying heavily over the marsh, 
around the little opening where she lay. She 
sprang up quickly. 
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“Shoo! Shoo! You’ve made a mistake 
this time.” 

The bird flew off, raising itself for renewed 
observation, by powerful strokes of its 
wings. 

The tide had run in; the freshening breeze, 
coming up the creek, blew the moss toward 
the land, with that constant waving move- 
ment which, under a bright sky, makes a 
scene quiver with life itself. On this dreary 
day the swaying streamers gave a touch of 
mournfulness to the woods. Even Clarissa, 
accustomed as she was to the undulating 
gray drapery, felt what seemed to her an 
unreasoning depression, as she looked back 
at the land. The view down the creek, which 
widened into the river beyond, was no more 
cheering. There was not a boat in sight. 
The water would have merged into the sky, 
had not the dark lines of woods or marshes 
marked the boundary of each. 

In that distance Thorne had disappeared. 
How strange it seemed to think of him now, 
beyond the curtain of that familiar scene. 
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She tried to imagine the life from which he 
had come, into which he was going. Clarissa 
had been to the town, yet the picture that 
the idea brought to her mind had no meaning 
in terms of life. She had no notion as to 
what Thorne might do with himself. The 
town meant to her so many houses in rows 
—so many people going about the streets. 
As to the interaction of the people among 
themselves, she could form no conception. 
The boat had borne Thorne off into mystery, 
impenetrable to her experience. She wished 
she had asked him to tell her about his life, 
but she had not connected him with anything 
beyond. He had come out of the sea, and, 
for all she knew, he might as well have gone 
back to it. 

As for that, to him Stafford’s island, with 
all that it held, no doubt, would seem as 
though it had sunk in the waters of the sound. 
She knew it would be so. There would be 
nothing left in his memory but a colorless 
blur and the wailing sound of wind. There 
was nothing vivid enough here to live in his 
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remembrance — not out in the full, busy 
world to which he had gone back. 

“What a lot of people he must know in 
the town — girls, too, like me,” thought 
Clarissa, suddenly. “Only better looking, 
more entertaining, and with more to say. 
Better dressed — ” she glanced down at the 
blue gingham that she wore. She had made 
it herself, under Jinny’s supervision. 

“I wish I had worn my best dress,” she 
thought. She had one that had been bought 
in town, but she was not entirely pleased with 
it. Somehow, it had never seemed to fit her. 

“He can’t expect people on an island to 
keep up with the styles as though they lived 
in town,” she said, resentful of the criticism 
which she had herself attributed to Thorne. 
To be sure, he had not appeared so well 
dressed, but then he had been down on Pine 
island, and besides, he had been almost 
drowned, which is not usually helpful to 
clothing. 

Suppose he had been drowned! As far as 
the matter concerned Clarissa now, he might 
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as well have been drowned. She wished she 
had not seen him — she wished he had not 
been washed ashore. Oh, no, not that! She 
couldn’t wish he had gone down in the sound. 
“That would be as bad as being a murderer 
— almost,’ said Clarissa to herself. It was 
going to be hard, though, to settle down to 
everyday life again, without his being there. 
She sighed. 

It was long past mid-day. “Two o'clock,” 
she guessed, with a fair reckoning as to the 
sun. She could not stay there in the marsh 
all day, she would have to go back at some 
time. She made her way over the beach 
sand to the little path by which she had led 
Thorne across the island. She went slowly, 
and when she reached the fallen pine, where 
they had talked together, she stopped and sat 
down again. She seemed to see his face so 
clearly, with its setting of dark hair, the deep 
hazel eyes, the flexible lips contradicted 
by the firm chin. It was not a face to be 
forgotten, not by Clarissa, at any rate. She 
knew nothing of types, but she felt that his 
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personality pleased her, that it had in it a 
vivid quality, some poetic suggestion, per- 
haps, that made it hold its place in her fancy. 

His voice, too! How that came back to 
her! She must get away from it — she could 
not bear the loneliness of the woods, with 
this echo of his tones in her ears, or in her 
heart. There is always release from thought 
in motion. She sped along that winding 
path, flying from herself, from a new self, 
that she was afraid of, and that lurked in 
unexpected places to overpower her with 
emotions she did not understand. It was 
good to run, to feel the cool air blowing 
past her in these woods that she knew and 
loved. 

“I won’t let his having been here spoil 
them for me,” she said decidedly. 

There was plenty of determination in 
Clarissa, if once she set herself to a course of 
action. She was not the girl to pine away, 
as in the days of old romance, because a man © 
had come and gone. It would be hard to 
forget, though. 
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“PIL never forget.” Deep in her heart 
the words framed themselves. But Clarissa 
would not listen to them, although she knew 
they had been spoken. Perhaps she did not 
know just what they would mean. 

She must think of something else. But 
what else? What had she thought of before 
he came? Nothing very much, nothing worth 
while. That was the trouble —there was 
nothing much to think about on Stafford’s 
island. 

“That’s a poor reason for thinking about 
him,” she told herself, “just because I haven’t 
anything else to think of.” 

Without knowing why, she felt that the 
thought of Thorne was something that she 
must consciously choose, even though it 
should wreck her life, or that, by force of 
will, she must give it up. She would not 
drift into it for lack of something better to 
think about. That would not be worthy of 
herself. She knew there was in her some 
nobler power of feeling than that would 
testify. Unforgetable moments in Thorne’s 
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presence had revealed something of her own 
nature to Clarissa. She would not drift, 
certainly. 

She sped on, for the moment happy in the 
consciousness of decision. Poor Clarissa. It 
is easier to make a decision than to hold to 
it. But for the time she felt sure of herself, 
and of her strength of will and purpose. She 
would go back, and be as she had been before 
the coming of Thorne. He would forget — 
why should she not do so? 

As she came into the yard, near the out- 
of-door kitchen, Jinny looked from the 
window. 

“Wey you been ?”’ 

“Back landing,” said Clarissa briefly. 

“Mister Rhode Ramson gone ?” 

“Yes.” Clarissa spoke indifferently. She 
had not thought of Ransom’s movements. 

“Wey de young man ?” 

“Oh, he’s gone too.” 

“He gone! What he gone fuh ?” 

“He wanted to get home, I reckon,” 
Clarissa said. 
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< “Young mens don’ want to git home,” 
Jinny remarked scornfully. “He wasn’ suit- 
able to go in no boat. He ought to stay 
yhea "bout a week to git up he stren’th.” 

“He’s all right now,” Clarissa said. 

Jinny found her air of unconcern annoying 
in the extreme. ‘‘Ain’t you know young 
lady ought to ax young man to stay,” she 
demanded. 

“Why ?” 

“Cause dat’s good manners. Young man 
can’t stay, lessen you ax him.”’ 

“Grandfather asked him,” Clarissa re- 
minded her. 

“Jis so. Mister Peter tell him he kin stay, 
you is de one to ax him please to stay.” 

Clarissa said nothing. She was not going 
to tell Jinny that Thorne had declined her 
invitation to remain. 

The old woman went on with some severity. 
“You don’ know how to treat a young man 
when you git one yhea. Mister Peter ought 
to sen’ you up to town to learn you sump’n.” 

“Who is there for me to stay with in 
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town?” Clarissa asked with sudden eager- 
ness. 

“Das it, now! *Tain’ nobody.” 

The girl’s eyes fell. There was nobody 
beyond the island who cared about her. She 
looked around the more or less dilapidated 
kitchen, where she had joined old Jinny. 
There was white sand on the floor, a broken 
chair by the stove, an old bench by the safe. 
The water bucket, with its gourd dipper, 
stood on a table by the window that looked 
out under the grape arbor. It was all so 
familiar and homelike to her, but suddenly 
it became in her eyes very pitiful in its general 
forlornness. She would go into the house, into 
the atmosphere of past magnificence, at least. 
She could feel herself of some importance 
there. | 

“Don’ be perusin’ roun’ in de woods no 
mo’. I gwine fetch in yo’ dinner right now,” 
Jinny warned her as she rose to go. 

“I don’t want any dinner,” she said briefly, 
and went out as she spoke. 

Already the clouds were gathering about 
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her after her recent brave defiance of them. 
One or two drops of rain actually fell as she 
crossed the yard to the house. 

“Tm not crying because he has gone away,” 
she told herself proudly. Just why she was 
crying, though, she could not have explained. 

Jinny watched her movements surrepti- 
tiously from the kitchen window. “What 
ail de chile ?” she said to herself uneasily. 

Nothing ailed Clarissa. She was as hardy 
and strong as a young islander should be, 
but youth goes through emotional crises at 
times that make the rotation of meals appear 
of small account. She went slowly into the 
house, and she seemed to be making an 
inventory of everything she saw. 

“He must have thought it dreadfully 
dreary,” she said, as she stood in the middle 
of the dining-room and looked around. She 
forgot that the sun was not shining, and that 
if it was gray without, it was grayer still in 
the house. Even the other Clarissa’s picture 
was in the shadow — it could not redeem the 
scene. 
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As for the drawing-room beyond — “He 
didn’t go in there,” she remembered. In 
the hall — yes, it was a handsome hall. She 
had always liked the turn in the stair. “The 
carpet is rather dull looking, though,” she 
thought. Nothing was new, nothing had 
ever been bought in her time. Clarissa had 
not cared before. This was the first time she 
had looked at the general effect. What must 
he have thought ? 

She went upstairs and into the room where 
Thorne had stayed. It seemed to her like 
a new place that she had not seen before. It 
was not so bad, after all. “Indeed, it must 
have been rather pretty, before the crétonne 
faded,” she assured herself, unconsciously 
reaching the same conclusion at which he 
had arrived. Clarissa, however, made no 
reservation as to the Victorian furniture. 
Furniture was furniture in her eyes, and by 
virtue of size and lavish adornment should 
command respect. She went over to the 
bureau, and looked into the glass, but turned 
away at last with a sigh. 
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“Tm not like her at all,” she said, and per- 
haps she was right just then, with that de- 
jected expression about her eyes and mouth. 

Her glance fell to the marble slab, and there 
she found the thin, snuff-colored book, the 
“Guide to Floriculture.” What a funny 
thing for him to have chosen! Running 
through the pages, she found the pansy that 
Thorne had put back in its place. She took 
it out, and laid it on her hand. 

“This must be my grandmother’s book,” 
she thought, remembering what Jinny had 
said about the pansy bed. “I wonder if he 
saw this?” she said softly. “It must have 
been here a long time,” she thought, as she 
slipped it back between the leaves. Then, in 


the front of the book, she, too, saw the name ` 


and the date. “Clarissa Stafford, 1869,” 
and, penciled just beneath, she read “from 
D. H. B.” | 

The letters were very faint. They had 
escaped Thorne’s eyes when he had examined 
the book. 

“D. H. B.,”’ Clarissa said to herself reflec- 
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tively. She wondered who that could be. 
Not her grandfather; he would be P. J. S. 
She puzzled over it for a while, and then 
decided to ask him about it. Why shouldn’t 
she ask a simple question? There was no 
use feeling so frightened just because he 
would not want to be bothered to give her 
an answer. 

She opened the study door rather fearfully 
after her knock. To her surprise the room 
was empty. Clarissa looked around, almost 
expecting to see her grandfather appear from 
behind the bag of papers, or from the recess 
among the books. Where in the world could 
he be? At last she remembered about din- 
ner, and she ran downstairs with the little 
book in her hand. 

Peter Stafford was seated at the head of 
his table. ‘“‘Where is that young man?” a 
inquired as ne came in. 

“Hes gone.” 

“He did not pay me the courtesy of saying 
good-by.”’ 

Clarissa was startled. She did not know 
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that her grandfather had thought about the 
young man. 

“He asked me to thank you for him,” she 
said, remembering suddenly Thorne’s request. 

Peter took no notice of the statement. 
“Probably low class,” he remarked, half to 
himself, 

“No, he’s not,” she exclaimed. 

Peter looked across at her. “What is 
your reason for contradicting me ?”’ 

She was not very clear on that point. “I 
just know he isn’t,” she asserted, with a cer- 
tainty that succeeded in commanding respect. 

“Maybe, maybe,” said Peter. It did not 
occur to him to question Clarissa’s qualifica- 
tions as a judge in such matters. 

She herself felt the necessity of justifying 
her statement. ‘Anybody can see that he’s 
different from Mr. Ransom.” 

“Ransom must be a very fine shot,” said 
her grandfather meditatively. His earlier 
life had made him appreciative of such at- 
tainments, and he had found Ransom’s com- 
pany refreshing. 
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“What has that to do with it?” Clarissa 
asked. Suddenly she remembered the book 
that was still in her hand. “Grandfather, 
who is D. H. B.?” she asked. ~ 

Her grandfather repeated the initials after 
her vaguely. “D. H. B.?” They seemed 
not to convey any meaning to him at first. 

“They are in this book,” said Clarissa. 

He leaned forward quickly, and stretched 
out a hand that trembled a little. Clarissa 
opened the book at the fly leaf, and he read 
the name and the date. 

“Where are those letters ?” he asked. 

“Just below. Don’t you see them ?” 

He looked at the yellowed page intently. 


Yes, he did see them, “from D. H. B.” He 


+e 


kept on looking, but said nothing. 

“Who was that ?” Clarissa demanded again. 

“He doesn’t concern you in any way,” said 
Peter, briefly. ; 

“It’s a man, then,” said Clarissa, who was 
used to her grandfather’s curtness of expres- 
sion. “He must have been here,” she sur- 
mised aloud. 
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Peter pushed back his chair noisily. 

“But what was his name ?” she insisted. 

He put his hand over his eyes for an in- 
stant. When he took it away, she was still 
looking at him. “His name?” he stammered. 
“T— he —” 

A solution of the difficulty seemed to dawn 
upon him, for he lifted his glance suddenly. 
“He painted my wife’s portrait,” he said, and 
left the room, the guide to floriculture still in 
his hand. 

Clarissa did not dare ask him again for 
the name. “He must have had one, though,” 
she said, exchanging a smile with the pictured 
face above. 

“Maum Jinny,” she cried, as the door 
opened from the pantry, “who painted my 
grandmother’s portrait ?” 

Jinny dropped the tin tray that she car- 
ried. “Who tell you anybody paint ’em?” 

“Somebody had to paint it, and the one 
who did it was a young man named D. H. B.” 

“Sh, Mister Peter will yhea you,” said 
Jinny quickly. 
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“I’ve already asked him, and he wouldn’t 

tell me,” said Clarissa. | 
:“ You ax Mister Peter?” Jinny exclaimed 
unbelievingly. 

“Yes, I did. Why shouldn’t I know such 
a simple little thing ?” 

“I fergit de gen’leman name,” said Jinny, 
busying herself with the table as she spoke. 

“You know you haven’t forgotten him. 
What did he look like ?” Clarissa questioned. 

“Sort er tallish an’ thinnish,” Jinny replied. 

The girl stopped her with a sudden ges- 
ture. “You know that man I saw was tall 
and thin.” 

“De sperrit ?” Jinny asked in a low voice. 

“I don’t know what it was, but I saw him,” 
Clarissa asserted. 

The old woman did not dispute the point 
with her. “‘Dat ain’ been Mister Barry, dat 
been de young man jis ben yhea, what we 
fetch in outen de storm,” she declared. ‘Dat 
sperrit been to tell you he was comin’.” 

“I wonder if it was for that,? Clarissa 
said, half in acceptance of the explanation. 
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Not until after Jinny had gone out with 
the dishes did the name she had let fall come 
back to Clarissa. Barry! That was it — 
Daniel Barry, or maybe it was David. She 
could think of no other names that begin 
with D. ‘That will do — David H. Barry,” 
she decided. Why should there be so much 
mystery about him? 

She wondered if he looked in any way like 
Thorne. Then she tried to remember that | 
face she had seen in the drawing-room. 
Probably, though, she had not seen anything 
at all. With Thorne’s face in her mind, the 
other seemed now vague and undefined. 

“I must have imagined it,” she thought, 
and yet she knew she would never accept 
that conclusion. 

“David Barry,’ she said meditatively, 
“and this one is Henry Thorne.” 

There was no connection between them, 
certainly, yet her fancy seemed to throw the 
names together. 


VIII 


THORNE got back to civilization much 
at odds with himself. “I did the only 
decent thing, at any rate,” he thought. Yet, 
in spite of that satisfaction, there was a feel- 
ing of restlessness, and of discontent with 
the world at large, that seemed to pursue 
him. It was impossible for him to settle 
down into the routine of the life that he 
had left. 

“A week ought not to make such a dif- 
ference,” he told himself, with some irrita- 
tion at his lack of adjustment to familiar 
conditions. He attended to everyday af- 
fairs, and he met everyone with his usual 
manner, so that outwardly there was no 
sign of his peculiar mental state, but he 
was quite aware that it existed. He seemed 
to be only half alive, living in a sort of trance, 
as though there were something about which 
he could not think. 
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It was not Clarissa, he decided, for he 
thought of her very often, — what she had 
said, and how she had looked and moved. 
He thought, too, of how pathetic it was 
that she should be there on that lonely 
island —a melancholy place, yet beautiful 
too. He remembered how she had looked, 
flying before the wind, in the pervasive 
greenish light of sunset after the storm. 
He could think of her with perfect poise, 
until he came to the time they had talked 
together by the lightwood fire, when he 
had been moved so strangely by her near- 
ness. The same thing had happened to 
him in the woods. Those were impressions 
that he could not bring back —he could 
not even think about them clearly. His 
thought seemed to merge into feeling, and 
his feeling was incoherent, yet tender. Some- 
thing strange had happened to him on Staf- 
ford’s island, something that he could not 
quite explain. Back of his consciousness 
that conviction was strengthening. 

Thorne was thirty, and he was begin- 
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ning to formulate his observations on life, 
and to be sometimes conscious of an artistic 
instinct demanding an expression that he 
could not give it. His grandfather had 
been a painter of distinction, and the strain 
of heredity in Thorne was strong, yet not 
strong enough to give him the happiness 
of creation. Its effect was to make him 
restless, with the sense of beauty constantly 
escaping him. And now, through all the 
charm of Stafford’s island, ran a compel- 
ling force that touched his spirit, as it 
had not been touched before — that drew 
him, and yet from which he shrank, as 
a man shrinks from the unknown and 
mysterious. | 
Undoubtedly he was growing morbid, he 
thought to himself, and his mind dwelt 
on his favorite theory of recrudescence that 
so easily explains many things inexplicable. 
Thorne would admit anything in the un- 
known laws of mind, if it enabled him to 
deny the supernatural. Well, he would go 
home and see his mother, and ask her about 
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his grandfather Barrett. Not that she 
would have much to tell, probably. She 
had always been reticent on the subject. 
Had he asked her, though? He had never 
been interested in hearing about his for- 
bears in the early days of his career, but 
now that he was attempting to account 
for his own peculiarities, his thoughts ran 
backward in search of an explanation. 

He remembered hearing his mother say, 
more than once, “My father always pro- 
vided liberally for me.” She had seen 
him very little, and had nothing to tell 
about his pictures or his personality. An 
aunt had raised her, after her mother’s 
early death. He would go and see her 
very soon, but he doubted whether she 
would be able to tell him anything more 
of David Barrett than he already knew. 

He scarcely understood by what chain 
of reasoning he had reached back to that 
clue in his self-analysis. Possibly it was 
because his Barrett ancestry was not defi- 
nitely known to him. His Thorne family 
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tree had been clearly outlined. There were 
pictures of patriotic ancestors hanging upon 
its boughs, but he could see at a glance 
that they did not concern him. If it was 
inheritance surging up within him, it must 
have come from another source, less known, 
perhaps less admirable, certainly less phleg- 
matic than the stalwart men, whose name 
he bore. For the first time in his life he 
wanted to know something of his grand- 
father Barrett. His mind suddenly turned 
in upon itself, and across the years he felt 
the tie of blood that held him to a man long 
dead. Through such a bond one spirit might 
flow into another. 

He turned from his thoughts with an ex- 
clamation of impatience at the fantastic 
things he was telling himself. Yet fan- 
tasy, in this case, he knew to be argument, 
for there was nothing of it about the Thornes. 

“Yl call upon my cousin Mariana,” he 
decided suddenly. 

His cousin Mariana was elderly; further- 
more, she was on the Barrett side of the 
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family, and apt to be understanding, in 
spite of eccentricities. He was in the mood, 
indeed, when eccentricities pleased him, 
for he felt a revolt against the normal and 
the commonplace. 

Mariana Barrett received him joyously. 
“I hear you were almost drowned, Henry,” 
she said with concern. 

“I think I must have been quite so, for 
a time,’ he answered. 

“You do look a little seedy,” she admitted, 
observing him with attention. 

“That’s depressing. I thought I was look- 
ing as handsome as usual,” he told her. 

“The Barrett men can stand a little 
pallor; it adds to their distinction,” she 
remarked, with evident pride in her family 
connection. 

“You forget I’m a Thorne,” he reminded 
her. 

“Thorne — fiddlesticks! You are a chip 
off the old Barrett block.” 

“Am I?” he asked eagerly. 

She had said the same thing before, but 
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it had made little impression upon him. 
He had understood, in a general way, that 
he was like his grandfather, but the idea 
seemed to mean something to him now. He 
suddenly saw his grandfather in himself, 
and David Barrett seemed to be a man, 
not an ancestor. 

“I think you are growing more like David,” 
she said, looking at Thorne contemplatively. 

“I think I must be, for I seem to be think- 
ing about him so much of late.” 

“You never saw him. What makes you 
think about him ?” | 

“I wish I knew,” he said, with a weary 
sort of sigh. It was fatiguing to be always 
struggling to define an impression that he 
could not quite understand. 

“I always had a weakness for your grand- 
father,” she said. 

Thorne fancied he detected a note of 
confession in her voice, as though she must 
excuse her preference, even to herself. 

“Why shouldn’t you have had a weak- 
ness for him?” he demanded. 
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“Well,”’ said his cousin Mariana, slowly, 
“he had peculiar views.” 

“A man with his talent is not apt to be 
like everybody else,” Thorne exclaimed. 

“Nobody would have cared, if he hadn’t 
acted on his principles, or his lack of ’em,” 
she answered. 

“What do you mean? What did he do?” 
Thorne asked. | 

His cousin Mariana stared at him. 
“Don’t you know your grandfather ran 
away with another man’s wife?” she asked. 

He sprang to his feet, and stood before 
her speechless. 

“You mean my grandfather Barrett?” 

“Naturally. You wouldn’t imagine it of 
your grandfather Thorne.” 

“Then I — my mother —” he began. 

“You and your mother have nothing to 
do with it. Your grandmother was dead, 
and he was free to do as he liked. The 
only trouble was that the lady was not so 
fortunately situated.” 

“Who was she?” he asked. 
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“She was very beautiful, as you may 
imagine, and of the type that David 
Barrett knew how to paint.” 

“He painted her?” 

“I think he painted no one else after 
he saw her. You can see her face in nearly 
every one of his pictures — ‘Lady with a 
Fan, ‘Meditation, ‘Pansies? — they are all 
the same.” 

A sudden conviction flashed into Thorne’s 
mind. He remembered now the face that 
his grandfather had painted. Why had he 
not made the connection before? Some 
vague impression of likeness had haunted 
him from the beginning. There was a sup- 
pressed excitement in his voice and manner. 

“Who was she?” he demanded again. 

“Don’t disturb yourself about it at this 
late day. It’s all ancient history. She’s 
dead now, and he is too.” 

“That makes no difference — I’m living, 
and I’ve got to know.” 

“There’s no reason why you shouldn't 
know,” said his cousin, smilingly. “But why 
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must you know? It’s not a matter of 
finance, or even of inheritance.” 

“The laws of inheritance are peculiar; 
we are far from understanding them,” he 
answered pointedly. ‘If you won’t tell me 
her name, PI] tell it to you.” 

“Well?” she said slowly. She thought 
his manner peculiar. 

“It is Clarissa Stafford,” he said. The. 
name seemed to him to have new meaning 
as he heard it uttered by his voice. 

“You knew about her then, all along,” 
his cousin remarked. 

“Not until just now, but I’ve seen her 
portrait. It was in her husband’s house 
on Stafford’s island.” 

“You, on Stafford’s island!” she ex- 
claimed. 

“I was washed ashore there.” 

“And Peter Stafford took you in?” 

“Yes.” 

“But didn’t he recognize you?” 

“How could he know about me, any 
more than I knew about him?” 
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“He might have looked at you and seen 
who you must be.” 

“He did look at me peculiarly,” said 
Thorne, with a sudden remembrance of 
Peter’s expression. 

“If he had been sure of your identity, 
he would probably have had you thrown 
back into the sea. They say he went mad 
after she left.” | 

“I shouldnt say he was mad — only 
peculiar,” said Thorne. “Peter the Hermit, 
they call him.” 

“Poor Clarissa. I never blamed her 
much,” Miss Barrett went on meditatively. 

“Peter had a good many things in this 
world that she didn’t have — she liked him, 
and she thought she could stand it down 
there. She probably could have held out, 
if your grandfather had not been sent for 
to paint her portrait.” 

“You should see it,” said Thorne. 

“He always did her justice,” his cousin 
Mariana remarked. “And so Peter kept 
it? Does he live alone?” 
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“An old servant looks after him,” 
Thorne replied. He had a mistaken idea 
that he could keep Clarissa out of the con- 
versation. He had forgotten his cousin’s 
habit of asking questions whose answers 
she very well knew. 

“I thought there was a grandchild — 
young Peter’s daughter.” 

“Yes, she’s there.” 

“She must be grown now.” 

“Yes.” Thorne wondered why he had 
not mentioned Clarissa in the first place. 
Naturally, now, his cousin would be curious. 

“Peter had a governess for her at one 
time, but the woman couldn’t stand it, so 
she left.” 

“I don’t blame her,” he exclaimed. He 
thought of Stafford’s island as it had looked 
when he saw it last, in the gray setting of 
water and sky, the lonesomeness of the 
marshes, and the moss hanging so straight 
from the oaks. 

“Is she pretty? 

“Yes, quite pretty,” he said, after a 
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moment’s thought. It was evidently a sub- 
ject that he weighed carefully. ‘‘She’s 
spirituelle” He spoke with the recurring 
sense of pleasure that the remembrance of 
Clarissa’s beauty gave him. 
“That was her grandmother’s type.” 
“Yes, she’s like the portrait,” said Thorne. 
“That is, she is so at times— very much 
so. It’s startling.” He gave the impression 
of having been moved by Clarissa’s face. 
He felt now a great satisfaction in having 
connected it with his grandfather’s pic- 
tures. Certainly this would end the matter; 
he had laid the ghost that had haunted his 
thoughts. Nothing holds the attention so 
insistently as an unexplained suggestion 
of past knowledge, constantly recurring, un- 
defined. Now he would be free from the 
memory of Clarissa, the vague presence 
that had seemed to be with him ever since 
he had left Stafford’s island behind him. 
“Thats it,’ he said, half to himself. 
“She is more like that picture of ‘Pansies’ 
than she is like the portrait.” 
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‘< Pansies’ is an idealized picture of Clarissa 
Stafford — a spiritualization, it might be | 
called,” his cousin Mariana remarked. 

The word stayed with him; he liked 
it in reference to the present Clarissa. He 
smiled reflectively, forgetful of his compan- 
ion’s scrutiny. 

She smiled too, not reflectively, but rather 
with a vivid and inquiring interest in his 
state of mind. “First thing you know, 
you'll be in love with that girl, and that 
would be a calamity,” she told him. 

“I hardly think so,” he answered. He 
tried to assume an impartial, judicial air. 
“But why would it be a calamity ?” he asked 
with a quick note of concern in his voice. 

“You couldn’t expect old Peter to let 
her marry you, could you?” his cousin 
inquired. 

“Why not?” 

He got up and stood before the table; 
his fingers began to drum on the mahogany ; 
his eyes focused somewhere beyond his 
cousin Mariana’s face. 
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She looked up at him. “Think it out 
for yourself, Henry.” 

“Yes, I suppose you are right,” he said 
after an interval. “I suppose he would 
take that attitude.” Again he seemed to 
be speaking more to himself than to her. 

“Very probably so,” she remarked dryly. 

Thorne looked at her with a touch of 
defiance in his face. “Yet, why should 
he object? I’m certainly not responsible 
for the affair.” 

“<The sins of the fathers —’”’ she reminded 
him. 

“Civilization ought to have got past that 
idea,” he said. 

“A good many things ought to have hap- 
pened,” she answered. 

He admitted the statement. After all, 
the case was supposititious — it did not affect 
him. | 

Yet, did it affect him? The question 
came to him more than once. 

He did not sleep that night. Across from 
his window the white towers of the cathedral 
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rose into a steel-blue, starlit sky. There was 
a wooded square below — massed blackness, 
set here and there with a street light that 
showed the green in its circle of effulgence. 
Thorne’s eyes rested upon it all with the 
intentness of gaze that wakefulness engenders. 
He looked up to the belfry, where a dark 
oval of sky showed i the arches of 
the tower. 

= The night was still. No breeze rippled 
the sea of treetops in the square, no wan- 
dering breath, even, stole past the twin 
spires above. It was late; the town had 
racked itself to weariness and sleep. Not 
even a footfall sounded on the pavement 
below. 

Thorne’s eyes noted every line, every 
bulk of shadow or glint of light. With 
all his consciousness he tried to hold him- 
self to the contemplation of that scene — 
to something definite, something tangible 
— for there was an overpowering force 
that seemed to be taking possession of him. 
He knew he was not thinking of what he 
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saw. Of what was he thinking? He would 
not answer his own question, but flashed 
on the light and tried to read. 

He was but calling the words over, they 
had no meaning for him. There was some 
strong emotion that had caught him in 
its tide. He knew what it was— there 
was no use in longer denial. His life had 
suddenly flooded to its fulness of meaning. 
With a quick instinctive movement, he 
turned out the light — he needed no arti- 
ficial radiance to illumine his way. 

“Clarissa,” he said softly. In his fancy 
he saw her face. Not that of the pictured 
Clarissa, whom David Barrett had stolen 
from Peter Stafford, but Clarissa the girl, 
who had looked into his eyes, and stirred 
that sudden strange emotion that he could 
not forget. He saw her again, before the 
lightwood blaze, kneeling on the floor in 
that lonely old house. 

“Clarissa !?” he said again. 

The whole world could not keep her from 
him. What did it matter if his grandfather’s 
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ghostly image stood between them? It was 
not that — it was David Barrett’s sin, and 
Peter Stafford’s hatred! He faced the 
realization as squarely as he could, yet 
his love for Clarissa swept it aside. It 
swept everything aside. It seemed to come 
from past ages, like a flood from some reser- 
voir beyond. He floated upon its current, 
scarcely understanding the force that bore 
him along. 

Without, the spires shone white against 
the dark and peaceful sky. The night was 
still— not a breath stirred the trees, not 
a footfall sounded on the streets. 


IX 


Ruopes Ransom stopped at Stafford’s 
island one October afternoon for water. 
He had never stopped there before, and 
there was no particular need of doing so 
then, but actions must have their causes, 
and this served. 

“Suttently, you kin git de water,” Jinny 
agreed. 

“You go and ask Mr. Stafford,” he directed. 

“What for I got to interruck Mister 
Peter when he studyin’?” said Jinny. ‘‘De 
water is free.” She did not care for 
Rhodes Ransom. He was a white man, 
not a gentleman, in her estimation. 

“Take up my visitin’ card, then,” he 
said, with an air of heavy sarcasm. 

Wha’ dat?” said Jinny. 

“I believe I left my cardcase in my other 
coat pocket,’ Ransom continued. “Pre- 
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sent my compliments to the old gentleman, 
and tell him I’m callin’.” 

“Look yhea,”’ Jinny exclaimed, ‘ Mister 
Peter ain’ lub to hab no one interruck him, 
but you kin go right in dat do’, an’ keep 
on up de steps to de liberry.” 

“That’s all right, I won’t trouble him,” 
Ransom promised. 

“You bes’ lef him be, ’scusin’ you got 
somp’n partic’lar to say to him.” 

“Wheres the young lady?” he asked. 
He had been. keeping a sharp lookout for 
Clarissa ever since he had landed. 

“Which young lady you talkin’ *bout?” 
Jinny inquired severely. 

“Come now, what’s the matter with you, 
Maumer? Don’t you want me to bring 
you a nice string of fish some day ?” 

“I nebber would lib to see sich a day come 
’roun’,” Jinny remarked scornfully. She 
did not want him to see Clarissa. 

But Clarissa had seen him; a shutter 
above was tumed. 

Ransom looked up and took off his hat. 
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“Good afternoon, Miss Clarissa.” He took 
a chance on the situation, and the desired 
effect resulted. 

Clarissa threw open the shutter, and 
emerged from ambush. “Good afternoon. 
You’re welcome to the water,” she said. 

“Much obliged. I just kept hankerin’ 
for a drink from that well of yours, and I 
thought you wouldn’t mind if I filled a 
demijohn or two,” he explained. As he 
spoke, he shifted uneasily before her direct 
gaze, and wondered why he had come there 
to bother with that girl, anyway. It was 
just that peculiar way she had of looking 
straight through a man that had kept him 
thinking about her. Now that he saw her 
again he was aware that he did not like 
her. 

“‘There’s somethin’ queer about her — 
shouldn’t wonder if it was the second sight, 
after all,” he decided. ‘“‘She’s fascinatin’, 
though.” 

Clarissa looked pretty, too. “‘Improvin’,” 
he thought, though the brief interval since 
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he had seen her could scarcely have 
wrought a change. She must have been 
pretty all along. Her face would not have 
stayed in his mind otherwise, so he would 
have to make allowance for her peculiari- 
ties. | 

“If you're walkin’ down to the landin’, 
I’d like to show you a new rifle I left down 
there in the boat,” he said. 

“T’ve just come up from the landing,” 
Clarissa replied. | 

“Some other time, then,” Ransom agreed 
easily. He was an excellent hand at not 
taking offense. “This gun, I may say, our 
friend, Henry Thorne, gave me.” 

“Oh, did he? When?” Clarissa did not 
try to conceal her interest. “Have you 
seen him?” | 

“Not exactly seen him. I got a letter 
from him. He appreciated what we did 
for him, I can tell you.” 

“Have you got the letter with you?” 
she asked eagerly. | 
a B'lieve I have,’’ he answered, and be- 
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gan searching in his inner pocket, not with- 
out hope of finding the letter, since he had 
brought it on purpose to display. 

“Wait a minute, PII come down,” 
Clarissa said. 

Ransom smiled with satisfaction at the 
success of his diplomacy. 

“Wey de jimyjohn to put de water in?” 
Jinny asked. 

“That’s so! I left it down in the boat. 
I'll bring it up with me when we come 
back.” 

“When who come back?” she demanded. 
“ Ain’ you yhea de chile say she ain’ gwine 
to de landin? wid you?” 

“Oh, girls change their minds,” he said 
easily. 

It seemed so, indeed, for Clarissa walked 
off with him in the direction of the bluff, 
without throwing a glance toward Jinny, 
who stood by the orange tree at the corner 
of the house and looked after them. 

“I don’ want her mixin’ wid nobody sich 
as dat,? she muttered to herself. 
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Ransom knew enough to produce the 
letter at once. Clarissa held it in her hands, 
unopened, and looked at the superscription. 
It gave her, for a moment, almost the sense 
of Thorne’s actual presence. If she had 
seen his writing before, it might not have 
affected her so poignantly. As it was, she 
forgot about Ransom in this new impres- 
sion of Thorne that the bold strokes of his 
pen gave her. 

“You can read it,” Ransom said. 

She looked at him with annoyance — 
she would prefer to read it without his com- 
pany. She forgot that the letter was his, 
and concerned her not in the slightest degree. 
Possibly that was why she found it dis- 
appointing. There was in it no mention 
of Stafford’s island, nor of the Staffords, 
old or young. 

The letter expressed Thorne’s gratitude 
to Ransom in very glowing words, words to 
which Thorne himself had not been able 
to give voice. His pen, however, was more 
ready. Clarissa read his sentiments coldly. 
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She scarcely knew what. she had expected, 
but it was not pleasant to be left entirely 
out of such a memorial. 

“He writes a good letter,’ said Ransom 
with satisfaction. He particularly liked 
some of the expressions which Thorne had 
employed in his praise, and Thorne had 
used them with particular intent, having 
a fair perception of Ransom’s taste. It 
was an occasion when English could be 
used with some elaboration. 

“What did he give you?” Clarissa asked, 
for there was mention in the text of a gift 
enclosed. 

“Thats what I want to show you down 
at the boat.” 

“But he says it’s in the letter —‘en- 
closed,’”’ Clarissa read. 

“You bet it was enclosed — a very hand- 
some check.” 

“Money ?” she inquired. 

“The best kind. I tell you, I didn’t 
know I was doing such a good stroke of 
business the night of that storm.” 
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Clarissa handed him back the letter, and 
said nothing. 

“You needn’t look at me in such a top- 
loftical way; a man has got to live,” he 
said, irritated by her manner. 

“Pve no objection to your living,’”’ she 
answered, “‘but if it hadn’t been for this 
island, neither of you would be alive now.” 

“Oh, that’s it. Well, I suppose he'll say 
something about all that when he writes 
to you.” 

“Why should he write to me? He 
wouldn’t send me money,” she said coldly. 

“What makes you so snippy with me, 
Miss Clarissa?” he asked. “I know you 
don’t like me, but you’ve got a hold on me 
just the same. I could almost imagine —” 
he stopped, and turned toward her, look- 
ing down into her face. It was a delicate 
face, full of warm color, and his gaze ex- 
pressed appreciation of its points. 

“You could imagine what?” Clarissa 
asked. She lifted her eyes, and looked at 
him — looked through him. 
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“Great Scott! There is something queer 
about you,” he exclaimed, half under his 
breath. 

“I told you there was, and you ought to 
believe me,” Clarissa said. 

“What are you?” he asked, wondering. 

She laughed in answer. ‘‘What are you?” 

“Dogged if I  know,’’ Ransom said 
solemnly. 

“Im going back,” she said. ‘You'd 
better get away from here before the night 
comes.” She looked fateful, even in her youth. 
The wooded path was darkening; in an 
instant Ransom’s ready superstition was 
aflame. She might be a witch, standing 
there in that lonely wild. Perhaps that 
was why the boat had gone down that 
night in the storm. 

“PII go on, then, since you say so,” he 
said with readiness. “Good night.” 

“You can take the demijohns up and 
fill them if you want to.” 

“Never mind, I won’t bother you,” he 
answered. 
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Clarissa laughed. She watched him dis- 
appear down the bluff with some satisfac- _ 
tion, and, when he had gone, she ran back 
to a little cedar bush they had passed on 
the way. She parted the closely growing 
branches and took out the envelope of 
Ransom’s letter. She had stuck it there 
as they went by. Now it was hers — 
stolen, yes, but hers. Thorne’s writing. It 
was the only thing she had that could tell 
her of him. It was something that he had 
touched, that he had thought of, but 
her eyes fell on Rhodes Ransom’s name. 
She tore the envelope across and threw it 
to the winds, and, as she did so, all her hope 
of seeing Thorne again went with it. 

Her courage left her; life seemed very 
bleak and very desolate. What was her 
youth worth to her? Why should she 
care how she looked? If he had forgotten 
her, nothing mattered. He could write to 
Rhodes Ransom. Why couldn’t he write 
to her? She had helped to save his life, 
too. 
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There was no use trying to keep back 
her tears. She ran into the house, and 
into her own room. It was such a gray, 
cheerless-looking room. Clarissa did not 
know what was the matter with it, but the 
very sight of the heavy furniture and the 
colorless surroundings was more than she 
could endure. She shut the door with a 
violent movement, half of resentment, half 
of despair. Then she threw herself across 
the bed and wept. 

It was a relief to let her tears flow; she 
had been trying to keep them back for so 
long. She cried them out and at last lay 
still, only moaning to herself now and then, 
with an occasional spasmodic shiver of 
nervous exhaustion. 

The sun sank, and a thickening cloud 
of shadow rolled in from the sea. Clarissa 
was too worn by the storm of tears even 
to move. She liked the darkness. Nobody 
missed her; her grandfather thought about 
her only at meal times; old Jinny was busy 
in the kitchen. Clarissa always came and 
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went as she pleased — she roamed the island 
late when it suited her to do so. 

It was almost night when Jinny sent 

her small assistant upstairs with “Mister 
Peters” lamp. Why the careening lamp 
had not at some time crashed down to cause 
destruction it was hard to understand. 
Every night since Scylla had arrived at _ 
the age of utility, she had carried up the | 
light. Her hard little feet were sure, how- 
ever, and her grip was like steel wire. She 
was not afraid to go upstairs in the circle of 
light that the burning kerosene provided, 
but coming down without the lamp was 
another matter. The hall was dark, darker 
than the rooms, whose misty grayness showed 
through the open doors as she passed. 
- That night she had left the lamp on Mr. 
Stafford’s desk, and had gone halfway 
back to the stairs, when she heard a noise. 
Her instinct was for flight, but curiosity 
held her, poised and breathless. The 
sound came again — a faint moan, a long, 
quivering sigh. 
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Scylla heard it through in paralyzed 
terror, then she flew down the steps, half 
sliding on the banisters to increase her 
speed. | 

“Qu-ee, ou-ee!” cried Scylla. She burst 
into the kitchen and caught hold of Jinny’s 
skirts. 

“Git out my way! Ain’ you see de 
hom’ny is bilin’ ober ?” 

“Qu-ee, ou-ee!’’ the child continued. “I 
yhea sump’n hollerin’ up stays in de house.” 

“Git out de way. It’s swaller in de 
chimbly,” Jinny declared. 

“It wasn’t no chimbly dey,” Scylla an- 
swered with certainty as to fact. 

“What it go like?” Jinny inquired. 

Scylla imitated the sound she had heard. 
She threw in a dramatic note that had its 
effect upon her hearer. 

“Come on, Pll go back wid you,” the old 
woman volunteered. 

“Take de light,” Scylla begged as they 
started. 

Jinny took the glass lamp from the kitchen 
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table and, with Scylla clinging to her skirt, 
she went into the house. 

“How you ain’t set de supper table, an’ 
light de lamp like I tell you ?” she inquired, 
as they entered the dark dining-room. 

“I sca’d,” Scylla complained, and she 
pulled old Jinny on into the hall. Jinny 
stopped in the dining-room door. “’Tain’ 
nuttin’ — I con yhea nuttin’.” 

“Up stays,” Scylla urged. She went on 
before, but still clutched the oe of 
her protectress. 

Jinny climbed the stairs laboriously. She 
had a “mis’ry”’ in her back that kept her 
from agility, but Scylla was ready enough 
to accommodate her step to the old woman’s. 
When they reached the landing, Jinny 
stopped to breathe. 

“Listen dey!” Scylla whispered in awe- 
struck triumph. She had heard the sound 
again. | 

Jinny had not heard it, she was breath- 
ing too heavily. She went on up the steps 
with determination in her movements. 
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“Le’s go back,” Scylla begged from the rear. 

They had reached the upper hall when 
the sound came again, and this time 
Jinny, too, heard it. Scylla pressed close 
to her, and for a moment Jinny trembled 
herself. Then she saw that Clarissa’s door 
was shut. She went across the hall and 
opened it. Holding the lamp on high, she 
peered into the half-lighted room. 

“Eh, eh, wha’s de matter?” the old 
woman exclaimed. 

Clarissa lifted her head and glanced 
toward the light for a moment, then she 
turned away again with a moaning sob, 
more nervous now than emotional. 

“I tought she been daid,” Scylla observed 
aloud. 

Jinny turned upon her abruptly. “You 
go on back in de kitchen an’ stir dat hom’ny.”’ 

“I ain’ got no light. I sca’d to go in de 
dark,” Scylla whined. 

“Take de lamp, den,” Jinny ordered. 
“Missy, wey de candle?” 

“It’s on the table,’ Clarissa’s muffled 
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voice replied. She lay still while the old 
woman felt about for the matches and 
struck a light. 

A single candle, burning in the big room, 
made only a small, luminous circle that 
merged softly into the shadows. Jinny’s 
eyes, however, were accustomed to these 
half lights — so were Clarissa’s, though she 
kept them hidden just then from even 
that feeble radiance. Jinny drew a chair 
near the bed, and put her rough old hand 
on Clarissa’s temple. 

“Yo’ haid right hot.” 

Clarissa moved her head away. “I’m not 
sick.” 

“What ail you den, honey ?” 

“I dont know. Nothing’s the matter.” 

Jinny sat still, and her mind ran back 
over the afternoon. “Wha’ dat Rhode 
Ramson say to you?” she asked suddenly. 

“Nothing,” Clarissa’s melancholy voice re- 
plied. | 

“Time I see him come yhea, axin’ fuh 
water, I know he up to sump’n.” 
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Clarissa made no comment, but her 
shoulders heaved again under Jinny’s dis- 
turbed gaze. 

“He ain’ no fitten pussen fuh you to be 
goin’ off walkin’ wid. He come yhea 
tellin’ you he hab a letter fom de young 
man.” 

“He did have one,” Clarissa affirmed, 
so tearfully that Jinny realized she had 
struck matter of import. 

“Uh huh,” she said reflectively. ‘Well, 
de young man got to write him a letter; 
he got to pay him fuh he services.” 

“I don’t care if he pays him or not. It 
isn’t that,” said Clarissa. 

Jinny’s mind worked through sympathy. 
She could read at times, though not versed | 
in the mysteries of print. 

“Ob cose, he couldn’t be writin’ to you.” 

Clarissa said nothing, but she turned an 
ear uppermost, to miss no word of Jinny’s 
remarks. 

“Dat wouldn’t be ’scusable—a young 
man writin’ to a young lady.” 
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Clarissa waited to hear some reason for 
the statement, but as nothing was added, 
she said, “Why not?” in a_half-choked 
- voice. 

Jinny pretended not to hear her, and she 
raised up on one elbow and faced the old 
woman in the candle-light. ‘‘Why couldn’t 
he write to me?” | 

Jinny didn’t know exactly why. “’Cause 
you ain’ writ to him,” she said with sudden 
inspiration. 

Clarissa looked at he speechless for a 
moment. “You mean I ought to write 
to him?” she asked. 

“Not till he done write a letter to yo’ 
gran’pa,” Jinny assured her, in a hasty 
effort to counteract her unfortunate sug- 
gestion. ` ł 

Clarissa threw herself on the bed again, 
with an exclamation of annoyance. ‘‘You 
know he’s not going to write to grand- 
father.” 

“What you study on dat young man 
fuh, chile?” asked Jinny, soothingly. 
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The girl made no answer, but she put 
out her hand, and rested it on the old 
woman’s knee. ‘‘ You’re so good to me,” 
she said. 

Jinny patted the hand heavily. “Nebber 
min’. One dese days, you gwine to town, an’ 
you gwine git a heap better lookin’ young 
man dan him,” she promised. “You gwine 
git a heap ob ’em.” 

“I don’t want ’em,” Clarissa moaned. 

“You musr’ cry, da’lin’,” said Jinny, ten- 
derly, and she began to rock herself slowly 
and croon — 

“Don’t sing,’ Clarissa commanded. 

Jinny paid no attention to her. 

“ Gimme dat old time religion, 
Dat old time religion.” 

“Go on to sleep,” she said, and con- 
tinued her drone. 

“Pm not sleepy,” the girl declared. 

“Git up, den; I gwine git you some 
supper.” Jinny was a person of action. 
Something definite must be done to ter- 
minate this chaotic state of emotion. 
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“I don’t want any supper.” 

Jinny was not disturbed by the assertion. 
“I gwine make you some battercake.” 

“I don’t want ’em,” Clarissa replied un- 
graciously once more. 

“I got a new jug o’ sarrup, jis come f’om 
de sto’.” | | 

“Pd rather have preserves,” Clarissa mur- 
mured from the bed. After all, she was 
young. 

She thought she could not eat, but she 
did, and not without relish. 

Old Peter enjoyed the battercakes him- 
self. Looking across at his granddaughter, 
he grew expansive. “Jinny should have 
made some of these for our company, the 
night of the storm,” he said. 

She started; it seemed strange that her 
grandfather, too, should be thinking about 
Thorne. 

“I liked: those young men,” he said re- 
flectively. “The Ransoms used to be good 
people.” 

Clarissa had no interest in Ransoms, 
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past or present. She made no comment 
upon his remark, and after an interval 
she said, with some hesitation, “Did you 
ever get a letter from Mr. Thorne, Grand- 
father?” It was possible that he had re- 
ceived a letter without telling her about it. 

“Thorne?” he repeated speculatively. 

“The one who was here with Mr. 
Ransom,” she reminded him. 

“Yes, yes, I had forgotten his name. 
Why should I get a letter from him?” 

She was unable to say, exactly, but 
old Jinny’s suggestion stayed with her all 
through that evening. She might write to 
him — why not? 

It was late at night when she came to a 
conclusion in the matter. She found a 
pencil, and determined to write. Clarissa 
had composed only one or two letters in her 
life before. She had written to the gov- 
erness who had found the loneliness of 
Stafford’s island beyond her powers of en- 
durance. Those letters had been terse in 
style — this would be different. The blank 
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sheet of paper before her now held a fasci- 
nation — it seemed to offer so many possi- 
bilities for speech. 

What should she say to him? That she 
had seen Ransom — that she had been for 
a sail—that the tides were running again 
very high? She rejected each statement, 
all these things mattered not at all. She 
wrote precipitately instead, “I think of 
you every minute of every day.” 

She looked at the words meditatively ; 
they seemed so bald and so inadequate. 
Besides, she could not bring herself, un- 
asked, to tell him that. With sudden de- 
cision she tore the paper into pieces and 
crumpled them in her hand. Then she blew 
out the light, and went to the window. 

It was late, just before the dawn. The 
eastern sky was lightening, and the morn- 
ing star gleamed above the black mass of 
the woods beyond the garden, where the 
wind was singing in the pines. 

Clarissa looked with wonder upon the 
calmness of the night. She seemed herself 
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to be within the silent circle of some force 
that gripped her young life, and broke it 
loose from its foundations, while all around 
her lay the sweet, familiar scene of her 
childhood, from which she had been torn 
away. 


X 


Henry THORNE went out to Stafford’s 
island on the ebb of the tide. His little 
motor boat was fortunately independent of 
the wind, which was blowing from the sea. 

The water was full of life and light. The 
green woods of the island in the distance 
were broken here and there by the glint of 
leaves yellow with the first consuming flame 
of the falling year. Thorne, cutting through 
the waves in his light craft, felt an exhilara- 
tion of soul. He seemed almost to be ful- 
filling destiny, moving toward an end long 
desired, though until now unknown. 

He landed at the strip of beach where 
first he had been washed ashore, climbed 
to the top of the bluff, and looked about 
him. 

There was no sign of human life any- 
where, and no sound, except of the waves 
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and of the breeze as it rustled the dry leaves, 
swept through the tall, brown grasses, and 
waved the moss on the creaking branches 
of the oaks. The world seemed almost 
sentient in its life and movement, under 
the early afternoon sun. The scene was 
no longer unfamiliar to Thorne; he felt 
himself now an inherent part of it. His 
heart was quivering with excitement. He 
could feel the blood throbbing in his veins 
as he took the path to the house. He hoped 
to find Clarissa outside. Perhaps he would 
do so. 

Coming to the path where he had fol- 
lowed her into the woods, he hesitated, 
and then entered it. At every rustle of 
the leaves he stopped and looked about 
for her, but she was not there. He went 
on until he had reached the pine tree that 
had fallen across the way. There he sat 
down and waited. A circle of trees sur- 
rounded the spot, which seemed to be a 
natural clearing in the forest — thick with 
pine-needles below, and open to the sky 
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above. Thorne stretched himself along 
the tree trunk and lay there, looking up 
at the bit of deep blue set about with © 
swaying pine tops. What a trysting place! 
Would she come? At any moment he 
might hear her in the woods. The realiza- 
tion of that fact gave him an exquisite joy. 
There was no need now to deny the in- 
sistent thought of her that had tormented 
him of late. Yet, how would she meet 
him? Would she understand just what his 
coming meant, and, when she understood, 
would the knowledge repel her? He hardly 
dared fancy just what Clarissa would say. 
He wondered what she would think, what 
she would feel, what light would shine in 
those strange eyes of hers. 

He was so absorbed in his thoughts that 
he failed to hear her. Clarissa came through 
= the woods very slowly. She had ceased to 
whistle and sing and run as she used to do. 
There was a listless, pensive air about her; 
she had lost her gaiety. Stafford’s island 
would have sapped it probably in the long 
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run, but something else had done so more 
quickly. 

There seemed suddenly very little reason 
for going on with an existence so mean- 
ingless as hers. She struggled against the 
feeling. “I’m not going to have my life 
ruined just because he doesn’t care enough 
about me to write a letter, or to come back,” 
she said to herself. 

She had unexpectedly violent moments 
of resentment against Thorne. “I won’t, 
I won’t,” she declared to herself, and in her 
vehemence she spoke the words aloud. 

Thorne sprang to his feet. She stopped 
and looked at him unbelievingly. He saw 
her pass her hand across her eyes. She 
had odd fancies sometimes — maybe this 
was one of them. | 

“What is it that you won’t do ?” he asked. 

It was his voice; she remembered the 
richness of his tones. Instantly, from some 
unknown source her youth and her light- 
ness of heart came back to her. l 

“I shan’t tell you,” she answered. 
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“I was waiting for you here,” he said. 

“How did you know I would come?” 

“I took the risk. Why did you come?” 

“I just happened to,” said Clarissa. 

“I don’t think we just happen to do 
things, you and I,” said Thorne. There 
was some meaning in his voice that made 
her quiver with excitement. 

“Do you know why I said that ?” 

She thought she did know, but she was 
silent, and he went on. | 

“There is something stronger than my- 
self that has brought me here to you, Clarissa. 
I can’t explain it, can you?” 

She shook her head. | 

“Do you know what I mean?” he asked. 

“Yes,” said Clarissa, softly. “I knew 
after you left that I was right—I had 
seen you before.” 

“In dreams,” he said steadily. 

“I told you about it once, and you 
wouldn’t believe me.” 

“I couldn’t believe it — I don’t believe 
it now,” he asserted, his nature revolting 
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from the superstitious fancy that she found 
sO easy to accept. 

“What is it, then?” she asked. 

“It’s love,’ said Thorne. 

“Yes, it’s love,” Clarissa echoed. 

He took her hand, and they stood in 
silence under the blue circle of sky. The 
sun was sinking; long, yellow beams 
stretched through the darkening woods. 
She turned her face to him, and their 
spirits met. 

Clarissa’s eyes held his in their shadowy 
depths. Almost he could believe for the 
moment that her fancy was true — their 
lives had touched before. She seemed to 
give him more than the first exquisite thrill 
of love; there was in this happiness the 
rebirth of forgotten joy. 

Quick in his mind there sprang the con- 
sciousness of a past not his—zin fact. Yet, 
through inheritance, why might it not have 
touched his life? 

Clarissa saw the reflection of the thought 
upon his face. 
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“What are you thinking of?” she asked. 

What could he be thinking of with her so 
near? The present was too vital. It 
pushed back the past into the confines of 
their lives forever. He drew her to him, 
in the vigor of his own youth and the might 
of his own love. 

There remained Peter Stafford. Thorne 
forgot him until they reached the house, 
and then the remembrance fell upon him. 
The past stood like a wall between Peter 
Stafford and himself. It might, indeed, shut 
Clarissa from his sight. That light from 
the window above looked upon him through 
the dusk with a baneful gleam. 

“T must speak to your grandfather,” he 
said. 

“Why?” Clarissa asked wonderingly. 
She could not conceive of anything that he 
might have to say to her grandfather. 

“About this, and you,” he said, and he 
put his arm about her as he spoke. 

The darkness had fallen quickly. There 
was a new moon shining just over the 
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embers of the sunset. Never to Clarissa 
had Stafford’s island seemed more beauti- 
ful, touched, as it was, with the mystic light 
of love. 

“Oh, you won't tell him, will you?” she 
cried. She could not imagine her grand- 
father’s taking any notice of this idyl of 
youth. 

“I must, since I am to take you away 
with me,’ said Thome. “Besides, there 
are other reasons.” 

She let his last words pass unnoted. “To 
take me away with you!” she echoed. 

Her naiveté was most engaging, and 
Thorne found his attention wandering from 
old Peter and his hate. They were not 
unlike other lovers in their absorption in 
each other and themselves. Twice, perhaps, 
Thorne remembered his duty. 

“I must see your grandfather.” 

“Wait until after supper,” she urged. 

He shook his head. “I can’t come to 
supper.” 

She looked at him in surprise, “What 
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makes you so odd?” There was, assuredly, 
something in his manner that she did not 
understand. 

“Suppose he won’t let you marry me?” 
he said, gazing straight into her eyes as he 
spoke. 

“He won't mind. It makes no difference to 
him whether I am here or not,” she answered, 
a little note of half-melancholy reflection in 
her voice. “I suppose it’s my fault, but I 
never did know what to do for him.” 

“Poor child,” Thorne said. A clear per- 
ception of her loneliness through the years 
had come upon him with a sense of oppres- 
sion. 

“Oh, no, I’ve had a nice time,” Clarissa 
assured him, “only Grandfather won’t care 
about my going.” 

“He might not care, if you were marry- 
ing anybody but me.” 

“He doesn’t dislike you, though he likes 
that dreadful Rhodes Ransom better.” She 
laughed at him mockingly. 

She was so care-free, so sure of happi- 
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ness ahead, that he did not tell her of the 
shadow that might fall between them, yet 
he was impelled to force her to a decision 
in the matter. 

“But suppose he did object — suppose 
he hated me?” 

“Why should he hate you? I can’t 
suppose it,” she said with a puzzled air at 
his earnestness. 

“Please try to suppose it. What would 
you do?” he insisted. 

Clarissa’s face grew serious. ‘‘There’s 
only one thing I could do,” she said slowly. 

“If Grandfather objected very much to 
my marrying you, I’d have to stay with 
him.” Her voice faltered, but her purpose 
was sure. 

“Do you mean that?” Thorne asked in 
trepidation. 

“Why, what else could I do?” she an- 
swered. ‘Grandfather is the only relative I 
have in the world. He didn’t have to take 
me to live with him, but he did. If he 
really cared, I couldn’t leave him.” 
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“But you and I were made just for each 
other. There is some mystery in our love 
that I don’t understand, Clarissa.” 

“I know,” she answered. 

“And still you would stay here, and send 
me away ?” 

She smiled. “What makes you so 
serious? He won’t care, I tell you. Poor 
Grandfather! Pve been only a nuisance to 
him. Come in, it’s getting chilly,” she said. 

“I cant enter your grandfather’s house 
again until I’ve spoken to him about you,” 
he told her. 

“How strangely you talk. Besides, how 
can you speak to him, unless you do come 
in? He’s not coming out here.” | 

Thorne saw the force of that argument, 
so he followed her into the gloom of the 
hall. She held his hand and went ahead. 
There was a lamp in the dining-room, where, 
already, Scylla was setting the table. 

“Come in here,” said Clarissa and, on a 
sudden impulse, she led him into the 
drawing-room. 
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They walked to the bay window, and she 
threw open the shutters. The moon hung, 
softly silver, in a pale yellow sky that 
deepened to blue above. Clarissa sat upon 
the window ledge, and Thorne stood bend- 
ing above her. They thought of nothing 
but themselves, and found bliss unspeak- 
able in their nearness. It is not to be 
wondered at that neither of them heard 
Peter. 

He was restless that evening, and he 
left his desk and went downstairs. The 
dining-room was drafty and damp. 

“Shut that window in the other room, 
child,” he said to Scylla. 

“Him in dey, suh,” Scylla replied. 

Peter glanced around. He heard a mur- 
mur from the end of the open room beyond. 

“Who’s that?” he asked. 

“De comp’ny,” said the child. 

Peter rose, and went into the room. 
Twice he stopped. Yes, they were there, 
and in the very spot where once before 
he had found them! The years rolled back 
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to that other day, so long ago. He could 
scarcely breathe. He was afraid his deep 
gasps would betray his presence too soon. 

At last, he was to meet again the man 
who had wrecked his happiness. There was 
no mistaking this person ; this was no wraith, 
no creation of a disordered imagination. 
He reached for the marble vase, as he had 
done once before — he would throw it now, 
in good earnest. Now, now! This was his 
chance! | 

Thorne turned suddenly, and looked be- 
hind him, “Mr. Stafford!” he cried quickly. 

Peter’s voice rang out in loud, harsh tones, 
“How dare you come into my house, David 
Barrett ?” 

He tried to throw the vase, but it slipped 
from his hand, as he fell forward into an 
unconsciousness from which he never roused. 

That night he died, while Clarissa, his 
wife, looked down, as of old, upon the dimly 
lighted scene, from her frame above the 


mantel. 
* * * * * X * * 
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“Why did he call you David Barrett?” 
the living Clarissa asked. 

Thorne looked at her steadily, “It was my 
grandfather’s name.” 

“Your grandfathers name! Why, that 
was the man who painted her portrait.” 
She looked up into the —— loveliness 
of the pictured face. 

“Yes. He painted her—and he loved 
her,” said Thorne. 

“She left my grandfather,” said Clarissa. 

“Do you know why?” he asked. 

“I think it was for David Barrett,” she 
said, and she put one hand out to steady her- 
self by the mantel-shelf, for she was trembling, 
in the strange excitement of that moment. 

“And David Barrett was your grand- 
father! Do you look like him?” she asked 
faintly. 

“They tell me so — yes.” 

“Thats why I thought I had seen you 
before — I saw him, not you.” 

“You saw my spirit that was seeking 
yours before I ever knew of you, because 
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the love of those other two was so strong it 

could not die. It sought life again through 
us.” He lost the sound judgment that was 
normally his, and the wildness of his theory 
did not strike him as peculiar. 

Clarissa found it easy to understand; she 
had lived with strange fancies. She gazed 
up into the eyes to which David Barrett 
had given the look of life. Thorne watched 
her, but he did not move until she turned 
to him. 

“It doesn’t seem to me wrong for us to 
love each other now, does it?” she asked. 

She looked at him so trustingly for guid- 
ance; he was filled with deep thankful- 
ness that there was no shadow of doubt in 
the answer that he gave. | 

“Poor Grandfather,” said Clarissa, gently, 
and Thorne’s feeling responded to the tender 
melancholy of her tone. 

Poor David Barrett, too, who must have 
held his love to his heart, with such a sense 
of pain in the wrong that both of them 
had done! . 
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Poor Clarissa Stafford, to whom, in her 
fairness, happiness had come by the way 
of sin! 

Henry Thorne looked down into Clarissa’s 

face. “We ought to be so thankful, my 
dear one,” he said. 
“Yes, I know,” she answered truly, for 
in that old house on Stafford’s island, her 
young heart, with its quick response to 
mystic influences, had learned to under- 
stand. 
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